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FOUR CREATURES 
By T. H. White 
1.—A YOUNG COCK GROUSE 


THIS sooty grouse, yet tawny and touched with red, 
Weighs handsome on my hand, although he’s dead. 

One wing reflects the sky. A steely light 

Gleams from the primaries he oiled last night, 

The ten steel swords on which he wove his flight. 

His crop of heather, which my falcon split 

In footing him, spills on my hand. Each bit 

Is cleaner than cook’s salad, fresh and green 

With lilac buds surprising to be seen. 

Such was his simple craft, to snip all day and seck 

His livelihood of leaves with agricultural beak. 

Joyce says: “An old cock?” But some tint I see, 
Remembering me of youth, I disagree. 

“T think he’s this year’s bird.” Joyce takes him, dumb, 
Opens the bleeding beak, inserts a thumb, 

And weighs him by the lower jaw—which breaks. 

“ Quite right : this year’s.” ‘“‘ Why so?” “ Well, sir, it takes 
An old bird to stand this. He’s got more pate. 

The young bird’s jaw will break with his own weight.” 


How did Man find this out ? Who first took heart 
To lift his grouse by that unlikely part 

And go on lifting till he learned the art ? 

Seeing how stupid Man is, its unnerving 

To think how long he must have been observing. 
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2.—BOO TO A HERON 


CRANE we call her in Erin, the creature, 

But in Hampshire heron or shortly harn. 

She rows over the red bog in airy innocence, 

Waving her wan wings in wild timidity, 

Sweeping her shadow with spoon-shaped plume. 
Nooked in her neck as she floats along Nephin 
Cradling the cool bill on her calm bosom 

In search for some small fish in our sweet streams. 
Finding a fishing ground she furls up her feathers, 
Thrusts out her thin legs and thumps on the ground. 
There in the deep tunnel dug by the turf drain 

She hoves with her grey hackles harried by the wind: 
There in the teeming burn, tired and untidy, 

She listens and lingers with her lemon eye. 


The boys of Bellacorick are bitter to Miss Mollern. 
They are ware of a weakness which is her distress. 
Such is her sensibility, she is subject to the vapours 
And on her affliction they tyrannously trade. 

The manikins of Mayo, when they mark down a crane, 
Crawl along craftily and come to her drain. 

Then they leap up lustily, loud crying “ Hoo!” 
Whirling their wild arms in wicked fun 

Bellowing like banshees “ Bellacorick aboo !”’ 

Which causes faint mollern to flop down foredone. 


3.-—THE STUFFED PHEASANT 


Tue Romans were never in Erin. Their plethoric bird, 

The pheasant who falls to the pop of the English earl, 

Is a rarity with us: his clutter seldom is heard. 

But in our best room, in a bower of mother-of-pearl 

Printed ‘ Present from Cork,’ and of pampas grass placed in 
pink pots 

Proudly upon the piano the pheasant is seen. 

He is perched on a boulder of papier maché done green. 

He is spurred, he is plumed, he is dusty, and gorgevusly rots. 

He yeas his tail to the moths and his orgulous bosom though 
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To the paraffin lamp. He wobbles a little if I 

Tread on the loose board. He does not remember the sky. 
The person who stuffed him has given him horns on his head, 
Like the long-eared owl; and I also, I do not remember 
Whether he had horns or not, as he flew and he floated on high, 
Dustless, displaying and dreading to die, 

Grand in his gold mail, a living, a light-giving ember, 

Out of his rusty wood to this undreamed of rath on the piano 
That long-ago December. 


4.—MY JACK-MERLIN, BALAN. 
Died of Heart Failure 


When I was little I was led captive by strangers, and taught by 
a stranger. 


I was motherless and fatherless and my folk were far. 

I held my head upright as betokened my lineage 

And bore the barbarian as I was born to bear. 

I fled never and went forward and was fearless, 

First to learn, friendly, following what I was for. 

By the waters of Babylon I was bold, leading captivity captive : 

My feathers were fleet, and my brown eye clear. 

When Man ago came to us, foodbringer for childhood, 

I first flew down and advanced for his cheer. 

I confidant also when the Dark Stranger mantled over me 

Advanced into natural death as the falcon comes to the lure. 

Death was my first and only natural piece of nature. 

Death was as further as birth, and I went without fear. 

I fell over sideways, I laid down the head which ever slept upright. 

I went forward then also, to learn under the dark wings, and be 
there. 


Three Lyrics by Joseph Campbell 


EILIT 


EILIT comes to me 
From the Elfmounds, 
With eyes grey like the sea 
Round the Elfmounds. 
Her face is flower-fair, 
Her bosom small and bare, 
Her laugh as thin as air 
On the Elfmounds. 


Donn blew his silver horn 
Through the Elfmounds 
The night that she was born 
In the Elfmounds. 
He saw in marvel’s glass 
The marriage that would pass, 
And hid it in the grass 
Of the Elfmounds. 


Beauty Eilit brings 

From the Elfmounds, 
Strangeness that clings 

To the Elfmounds, 
And question and heart-pain, 
Foredoomed of bardic men, 
Beyond the fairy ken 

Of the Elfmounds. 
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LAMB IN BRIARS 


TuHou must suffer, being young, 

Drink thy tears with salty tongue, 

Wear thy wool to warm the Squires— 
Lamb in Briars ! 


Thou must die, for thou art weak, 

Cry until thy courage break, 

Fat thy flesh to feed the Friars— 
Lamb in Briars! 


Gentle heart and shining fleece 

Bleed to give the King increase, 

Waste to sate the Queen’s desires— 
Lamb in Briars ! 


Gideon’s rods were, weighed with thine, 

Tendrils on a summer vine: 

Thine are sharp like Moloch’s fires— 
Lamb in Briars ! 


Once as white and whole as thou, 

I am grey and broken now. 

Worldlings all are wolves and liars— 
Lamb in Briars! 


MAD LEAR’S PLAINT 


Wuo are my friends, 
Faithful and true ? 

Ask the grey cloud 
That fouleth the blue— 


The insolent sun 

That burneth my head, 
The resolute rock 

That stinteth me bread— 
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The change-gendered moon 
That troubleth the sea, 
The boreal wind 

That withereth the tree— 


My pursuivant owl, 
Asleep as I pass, 

My spies, fox and ferret, 
Awake in the grass— 


Oh, and the lightning, 
The viperous rain, 


The grave’s roof so stable. 
—All else are vain! 


WILLOW LEAVES 
LYRICS IN THE MANNER OF THE EARLY CHINESE POETS 
By John Irvine 
I. 
THE TRYSTING PLACE 
A FAINT wind stirs the cherry trees. 


The dew lies heavy on the grass. 
The herdsmen pass. 


I linger by the Eastern Gate : 
Till suddenly a shadow falls 
Aslant the walls. 


I heard him not, so soft he came, 
Nor saw his coming from the hill. 
Oh heart be still ! 


Il. 
NOCTURNE 


TO-NIGHT upon a flute of ebony 
He played, when all the dusk 
Was lit with lanterns. 


And now when he has gone 
I hear the nightingale ; 

He too sings of his love 

In the night of Spring. 


III. 
DUSK 


How pale the moon above the trees ; 
The evening air is chill ; 

A little wind among the leaves, 

It whispers, and is still. 


And here, within the garden walls 
The air is sweet as musk: 
We pass with silent feet, and hear 
Soft murmurs in the dusk. 


IV. 
LONELINESS 


In far Huai-Nan he tarries long. 
My sorrow wakes anew 

To see the wild geese pass in flight. 
The willow leaves are few. 


Tho’ feet grow restless as the wind, 
The heart be numb with pain, 

I bide within a stranger’s house 

To wait ; and watch in vain. 
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BEATA BEATRIX 


(A memory of the Ascendancy) 


By Temple Lane 


IF angels in bland Heaven 
Have each a face like hers, 
Can beauty be esteemed 
Among the perfect there ? 
The flower its leaf demands, 
And so for heaven here 
Life lit her in a land 
Heart-heavy with old tears. 


The Geraldines had never 
A face in all their line 
But hers could put it empty 
As sun puts out a fire. 
A harper of her people 
Would break his cords and heart. 
O decades, make a halo 
Around perfection, hers ! 


And yet she bless’d our days, 
When gaze is on the ground, 

To watch the footmarks rounded, 
Not soaring wings elate. 

Though to the backs of heads 
Men’s eyes turn in with thinking, 

She was of sight and knowledge 
And not of myth and mist. 


In that half-spacious time 
I watched her at her praying : 
A may-bloom with the simple, 
A lily with the great. 
Have years and sorrow changed her 
Ere songs arrest the loss of her ?— 
Landscapes of God’s carving 
Bear well the mask of frost. 


THE DRAMATIC FANTASIES OF 
GEORGE FITZMAURICE 


By Austin Clarke 


HE need for a new Irish imaginative drama has become a 
recurrent topic. It must have occurred to everyone, for 
instance, that our folk lore could have inspired a dramatist 

in more ways than one. Ibsen interpreted the Norwegian folk 
mind in his early poetic dramas and his example is still an 
excitement to the fancy. Synge displayed the imagination of the 
folk in its clash with reality, but he wrote within the limitations 
of a closed form. Who would take the next step forward, break 
through that form into a more experimental one, show not only 
the folk but the peopling of their imagination, make visible those 
fancies and meanings which are older than the pot on the hook 
or the poteen bottle in the hedge? One writer took that step, 
took it at what seemed the right time and, given full opportunity, 
might have given another twist to folk drama. By sheer accident, 
some time ago, I discovered for myself The Dandy Dolls by 
George Fitzmaurice. I happened to come across an illustration 
to this play by Nora McGuinness. Was the artist indulging some 
headlong fancy of her own, or was this play, in some way, quite 
different from the Irish plays we know so well? The Magic 
Glasses, The Dandy Dolls and The Green Stone fail to conform to 
type and have, therefore, been left in obscurity, but I do not 
think that anyone who is genuinely interested in real values will 
think any the less of them for that. I find that both Andrew E. 
Malone and Ernest Boyd in their books on the Irish dramatic 
movement endeavour to draw attention to the work of Fitzmaurice. 
Unfortunately, we have no vital criticism of our own and accept 
humbly the pronouncements of English and foreign critics. As 
the knowledge of these critics appears to be confined to Irish 
plays which have been successful in London or New York, we 
usually end where we begin. 

George Fitzmaurice’s first play, The Country Dressmaker, was 
performed in the Abbey Theatre in 1907 in the same year as 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western World, but was not revived for 
five years. A one-act play, The Piedish, was, however, performed 
in 1908. A full length play, The Moonlighter, dealt with Fenianism 
and the Land War, subjects which are again attracting the 
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attention of dramatists. As far as I can ascertain, however, 
The Moonlighter, The Dandy Dolls and The Green Stone have 
never even been performed. Both The Magic Glasses and The 
Dandy Dolls may have, in some ways, anticipated too rashly the 
experimental drama of to-day. But how Lady Gregory, Yeats 
and their associates could have failed to have been excited by 
their energy, vehement rhythm and imaginative originality is 
almost incredible.. George Fitzmaurice published his volume of 
collected plays in the unfortunate year of 1914 and he made a 
mistake which is fatal to the experimentalist. Unlike other Irish 
writers of the time, he did not explain even in a brief prefatory 
note his aims and intentions. 

To appreciate the experiments of George Fitzmaurice it is 
necessary to realise that he was writing at a time when the delight 
in folk idiom and traditional language was both genuine and 
formative. Since then the influence of Synge has become a habit 
rather than a provocation and both playwrights and novelists 
have turned the excitement of idiom into the horrors of brogue. 
Synge enriched his idiom with the metaphors and images which 
he found in The Love Songs of Connaught. Fitzmaurice helter- 
skeltered a rhythmic extravagance of words, and it seems to catch 
its pace from those fantastically long place-names which one finds 
in Kerry. The hardy language of Fitzmaurice should survive the 
turn of fashion for it is his own but I feel that it would be improved 
for us if some of the strained grammar and idiom of the period 
were discreetly excised. The Magic Glasses, which is a one-act 
play, begins at once by interpreting the common aches, ailments 
and wretched infirmities of humankind in the folk terms of wonder 
and hope. Even before the long-striding Mr. Quill comes to the 
cottage to cure Jaymony Shanahan of melancholia, we are swept 
into that marvellous world of half-miracle in which boils, pimples, 
ulcers, abscesses, wind, fire in the veins and rot in the bones can 
disappear at a touch, a mutter or the uncorking of a bottle. The 
half-crazy Mr. Quill, a cynical rogue and yet a wonder-maker, who 
has come to believe in his own wonders is half real and half a 
figure of the folk mind. When Mr. Quill lures Jaymony from the 
loft and inveigles him into telling him what he sees in the magic 
glasses he has bought at a fair, the three brown glasses, the three 
red glasses and the three blue glasses, both knave and natural 
are caught into the same fanciful world of riches and sight-seeing. 
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The little scene reminds us obviously of Peer Gynt and his mother 
in that marvellous and pathetic sleigh ride into childhood. But 
one notes that in the Irish scene the underlying tragedy of poverty 
and ignorance is not really felt. This is due perhaps to the fact 
that the catastrophic ending of the play is in the nature of a 
thunderbolt which buries everything even deeper in a world of 
fantasy. 

The Green Stone, another fantasy, first published in the 
DUBLIN MAGAZINE in 1926, throws light on the method of the 
earlier play. By an ironic stroke, the characters in The Green 
Stone are left in the magic world of their own greed and wonder, 
even though the Merwoman, whom we hear but do not see, has 
vanished under wave again. 

The end of The Dandy Dolls is less arbitrary. In this play 
which is in two scenes or acts the hurly-burly of the climax is 
resolved not by an anti-climax but by a sudden effective recovery 
of the legendary mood. The human characters in this little 
drama are Roger Carmody, the doll-maker, Cauth, his wife, Father 
James, Keerby, the chapel clerk, and Timmeen. The semi- 
legendary intruders are the Grey Man, the Hag of Barna and 
her son. There is also the Carmody child. According to the 
brief stage instructions, the child remains on the hob during the 
first scene and we must assume it to be a weird symbolical 
onlooker, a figure as remote as the dolls which its father is making 
in the shed outside. Every attempt which Carmody makes to 
finish his dandy dolls is defeated by the Hag in her endless conflict 
with the Three Grey Men on the Island of Doon. The play begins 
with the arrival of one of the Grey Men, and a riddling, rhythmic, 
gibing speech takes places between him and Cauth, in which they 
catch up each other’s talkativeness. 

GREY Man: ‘Tis you that’s nght. 

CAUTH : ’Tis me that’s right. But where’s the good, and 
a bosthoon he ? What harm—glory be to God !— 
but them dolls the biggest torment in the world. 
For the Hag’s Son is against them to the death, 
and so sure as Roger makes a doll, so sure will the 
Hag’s Son, soon or late, come at it, give it a 
knuckle in the navel, split it in two fair halves, 
collar the windpipe, and off with him carrying 
the squeaky-squeak. 
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GREY MAN: 


CAUTH: 


GREY MAN: 


CAUTH: 
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Roger raging ? 

Roger raging. Fit to stick. Teetotally mad itself. 
But, worse than all, after a doll is diddled, nothing 
for him but his plundering chase again. 


From sheer disappointment ? 


From sheer disappointment. That’s his excuse, 
and he’d be saying he’d be the honest man entirely 
if he could keep his doll from the power of the 
Barna brat ; that he has such a grah for a dandy 
doll there wouldn’t be a stir out of him while she 
would be fornenst him—he peeping at her 
delighted, and she sweet-smiling upon the clevvy. 
But ’tis equal which, for he isn’t able to save his 
dolls, and isn’t he the biggest looney not to stop 
his booby game ? 


The Grey Man has brought a warning that the Hag and her Son 
are to come that night at 10 o’clock to steal the brand-new dandy 
doll, which Carmody has finished. Father James, who arrives a 
few minutes later in search of his stolen goose “ with the cuck 
on her,” is determined to return that night and end this trouble 
among his parishioners by banishing the powers of superstition 
once and for all. 

The best way, perhaps, to convey the charged quality in this 
allegory of artistic frustration is to quote the beginning of the 


second scene— 


CHILD (playing marbles on floor): Into my first of nothing, into 


CAUTH: 


my second of nothing, into my last of thaw— 
game! (Chalks a circle on floor and plays another 
game.) Pinked! That’s a button won. No! 
By J, I’m fat! (Singing.) ‘‘ Oh, then, buttercups 
and daisies, etc.”” (Looks at clock. Cauth and 
Roger wake up.) Tick-tack! Tick-tack ! 

Stop, you ashy creature, hasn’t the Hag’s Son ears 
would hear a sound like that full fifty miles and 
more? So stop your tick-tack, for it might be 
will of God he’d forget the hour and maybe fall 
asleep. (Clock strikes.) 
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CHILD : Dong ! Dong! Dong! 
VoIcE (outside): Open! Open! Open, open, quick ! 
CAUTH : Stop outside now, you spawn of a mountainy hag ! 


Stop outside now, be off and take your hook ! 


VOICE (outside): It’s me. It’s Timmeen Faley. Open in the 
name of God! The Hag’s Son is coming in one 
swoop down from the Barna Hills. 


The scene develops into a macabre external conflict of the folk 
mind itself. The priest’s exorcism fails and he is turned into a 
figure of comedy. I think that this is a fatal mistake, a fatal 
mistake of the period, as one can see in Synge’s comedy The 
Tinker’s Wedding. The mistake is that one cannot ignore the 
pressure of folk lore itself, and all mediaeval folk lore, apart from 
the question of religion, does insist on the power of the sign of the 
Cross. But probably, in rehearsal, some modification would have 
suggested itself. So, too, the baptism of the doll could, with a 
stroke of a pen, be changed into an orthodox blessing, such as 
that bestowed on everything from houses to factories and guns. 
But it is the imagination of the play which holds the mind and 
we are always conscious, in the imagery, of the Atlantic headlands 
and the island cliffs in moonlight or storm. And all that folk 
imagination is epitomised in the last curtain speech of the chapel 
clerk : 


Your geese is safe, your reverence, for it’s the wonderful thing 
entirely I now have seen. And the Bay of Doon that’s ten 
miles distant looked as near to me as the cabbage haggart 
outside, and the three grey men were standing on the rock 
holding up an almighty torch that lit up all the black land 
lying to the east ; and following the light didn’t I see Roger 
being carried away by the Hag and the Son of the Hag. 
Riding on two Spanish asses they were, holding him between 
them by a whisker each, and his whiskers were the length of 
six feet you’d think, and his nose was the length of six feet 
you’d think, and his eyes were the size of turnips bulging 
outside his head. Galloping like the wind they were, through 
the pass of the Barna mountains, sweeping him along with 
them, for ever and ever, to their woful den in the heart of 
the Barna hills. 
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Such a play obviously must depend a great deal on production 
since it would have to be treated as a verse play, the rhythms of 
speech, rhythm of movement and grouping—the unity which one 
finds in ballet. 

George Fitzmaurice discovered what Yeats, Lady Gregory 
and others were looking for and, as I have said, it is almost 
incredible that the interest of his experiments should not have 
been seen at the time. There are signs that our folk lore may 
quicken an Irish ballet and, since we must assume that Irish 
drama will continue to develop, it is possible that dramatists will 
interpret our folk lore before it is too late. If that is so, the 
precarious difficult art-form in which Fitzmaurice experimented 
at the expense of immediate recognition will be its real starting 
point. 


SOME PASSAGES FROM THE 
EARLY LETTERS OF A.E.—Concludea. 


HE 


EFORE commencing to talk of my own affairs I will go 

a little into yours. I told Yeats of your idea of the tale 

with the odd characters, the poetical princess and the 

restless fairy, and he thinks it is very good indeed as I expected 
he would. 

I am going to put my great theory, which I have almost 
completed, into the form of a short story of about six or seven 
pages. You have heard part of it already, but I will give you 
a short description of it all again, that you may judge of the 
effect. I commence by saying that there are men who, by the 
continual contemplation of spiritual things, have half withdrawn 
their souls from the earth into the hereafter, that sometimes 
these men in the course of their strange studies, chance on what 
seem to their fellowmen to be the highest truths, but more often 
they form theories which are so much at variance with accepted 
opinions that they are looked upon as mad ; that it was an autumn 
evening when I first met this strange spirit, a white mist rose, 
a few feet from the earth like the restless phantom of a snow 
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that fell long ago, striving to reach its original heaven. I had 
wandered down a little valley wherein was a lake when I beheld 
a rapid figure clad in grey walking up and down, his manner 
alternated between a state of constrained quiet and wild unrest, 
he seemed to me like a man who had thought out all the thoughts 
of his time and time past and was now trying to grasp at some 
of the secrets which lay hid in the illimitable future. I approach 
him and we enter into a conversation which is brought on by 
an accident. In this conversation the theory you know is brought 
out. This man could not believe that a deity existed for ever, 
he thought that there were the elements of life but no actual 
life, in Chaos, but that perhaps Nature as a whole had felt a 
great drowsy feeling as of a God who is for ever about to awake 
but who awakes not; that once, in the jarring and the shifting 
of the atoms, these elements came together and flamed into 
life, a feeble being chanced into existence, what became God 
was created. But this being was miserable, he had no past to 
reflect on, there was no joy in the never-ending space out of 
which he came, but he determined to make for himself a great 
future ; he found that all things can be conquered by will, so 
he gathered unto himself life, and the innumberable worlds he 
formed out of matter. In these worlds he placed animate and 
inanimate beings, he gave them physical and spiritual life, and 
in all his inanimate creation, from the cedar in the forest to the 
tufted grass on the hilltop, in the starry worlds, and in all animate 
life in them, in the birds who float over them, in the men and 
beasts who walk on them, in the huge subterranean monsters 
who labour in the centre of them, in all insects, in everything, 
he placed part of his own eternal being, and he enjoys all creation 
through them, all feeling is to him joy, our pain is but to him 
another kind of pleasure. He lies for ever in some great valley 
drawing from the united feelings of many universes a vast low 
exquisite pleasure, passionless and without distinction. 

Now this man had the idea that the deity possessed power 
over him absolutely when he was in a body created by the deity, 
and over his spirit when it was passive and without knowledge 
of its power, but if his spirit being of the same essence as God 
defied him he could have no power over it, and he thought that 
if he could escape from the earth he might enter into chaos, 
create worlds and become a God. At the close of the conversation 
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the man became violently moved and when he had concluded 
he parted from me abruptly and climbed the side of the hill like 
a grey mist rising from the valley. The next morning I go forth, 
eager to re-enter into conversation with him, and I find him 
lying by the side of the tarn with a look of strange triumph on 
death-pale features—he had committed suicide. This is the 
skeleton of the story, the idea which holds it up on which I will 
enlarge considerably. I want to have your opinion of it. I 
have got another idea for a story which I will tell you again. 
The little decorative heading shows the spirits—that is, the 
wind, tearing the leaves of the trees in autumn. The man on 
the skull (!) is one of our small descendants, myriads of years 
hence, observing, from a relic of our gigantic bodies, the moon 
rising with a dulled and deadened lustre beyond the little hills. 


Have you any new theories about spirits at present ? I am full 
of them. Yeats will have a beautiful little ballad in the next 
number of the Irish Monthly. His great drama “‘ The Equator 
of Olives”’ is finished. The episode of the Sculptor’s Garden 
isin it. It will appear shortly after his first volume is published. 

I was wrong when I told you that Blake admired Swedenborg. 
What he said was that it was partly true, but that any man 
with mediocre ability might construct books just as valuable. 
He says in one of his books that the fact of having imagined a 
thing makes it so. I am glad that he says so as I have been 
trying to argue it with a coldly scientific friend. 


You must excuse me from writing to you at any length 
for a little time as I am very busy in the evenings from various 
causes, first I have a young cousin staying in the house, second 
we are bringing Annie Besant over to Dublin to lecture for us 
and as I am on the committee I will have to work, directing 
envelopes, sending circulars, etc. Thursday I have to write a 
paper to be read before the society on one of the open meetings, 
so you see I am pretty busy, so Dr. Chadwick will have to wait 
for some time, indeed I cannot see much use in writing to him 
any way. Did you see that Madame Blavatsky has started the 
first club in the East End of London for working girls. She has 
secured Mrs. Besant’s co-operation. You talk about leaving 
Armagh immediately or after Christmas, might I ask where you 
propose to go to, Dublin, London, or Belfast or do you think 
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of trying Miss Horniman? I think Dublin would be better for 
you than Belfast, there is more intellectual stir here. 


I will write you again as soon as I have time so you will 
excuse this note scribbled in a hurry in my office. Do you like 
Yeats ? Tell me what you think of his quatrain and of ‘‘ Kanva.”’ 
I have another poet in Dublin I have great hopes for. He is 
writing a drama on the Christian Era. I think the world is 
striding on now greatly into the light, let us go with it. 


I would advise you not to make your tale longer than sixty 
pages of printed matter. No story should be longer. Before 
finishing it you should try and get the loan of the most perfect 
tale written since Undine, it is called the Idyll of the White Lotus, 
it was written down a few years ago by a lady to whom it was 
dictated by the hero of the work whose name was Sensa. The 
whole narrative is as perfect as a Greek statue, the general colouring 
suggests a harmony of ivory and gold, the rhythm of the sentences 
is as beautiful as our translation of the Hebrew prophets and 
the knowledge of occultism is complete. It was this latter quality 
that made me bum my manuscripts (till my knowledge was 
more universal). I had found I was merely a child where I 
thought I was an advanced student. 

For the last nine months I have been inquiring of myself 
the truths of the world without reference to any received opinions, 
without reading any books and without inquiring of any friends. 
I had accumulated a mass of ideas which I felt to be true for 
this reason,—We are, I thought with St. Paul, a combination 
of body, soul and sfirit, that is, of matter, intellect, and God. 
About the result of reasonings I care not one jot, but the spirit, 
which we suppose to be immortal, must be that part of the Deity 
which resides with us, else we must suppose that there are two 
eternal essences distinct from each other, yet one greater than 
the other, which I cannot believe. Therefore the qualities of a 
God, being universality or complete diffusion through space, we 
may acquire by appealing to our spirits or God, the great truths 
about eternity and about time, the secrets of the stars and of 
those who dwell in them, the secrets about those who reside in 
the middle air, the science of seeming miracles or magic whichever 
you like to term it, and lastly by the great Secret Doctrine about 
which so many mystics have written and which only one or two 
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in a century succeed in comprehending. This Secret Doctrine 
is the pointing out of the true way to the last grand result of 
knowledge, the identification of ourselves with God from whom 
we originally came or with the sensations of all the worlds, which 
is him. There was a little truth in my first crude guess, which 
you know, about the nature of God. The results of my idea, 
which I find was the idea of the mystics of Europe, the Rosicrucians, 
and the Theosophists of Thibet, were almost identical with their 
results ; any knowledge I obtained was almost the same as what 
has been rescued from the persecutions of the Churches which 
did not know that these men comprehended their Scripture and 
their occult meaning much better than they did themselves. 
Sometimes I had expanded an idea further than their books 
carry it, sometimes not so far; probably they kept locked up in 
themselves their highest truths, very wisely I think. A month 
or so ago, I commenced to read the works (translation into English 
by a pupil) of the mystic, Jacob Boehme, who lived in Germany 
about the sixteenth century and there I found confirmation of 
most of my own ideas though of course looked upon from a different 
standpoint, as no two individualities can conceive a thing exactly 
the same. This was enough. I found it was possible that I 
might after years of thought arrive at their knowledge, but merely 
knowledge of possibilities was not what I wanted, it was not 
what they wanted, it was power, the power of executing or realizing 
these possibilities. Here I was in despair. I might fail or get 
slight success as many of these thinkers failed, but then I met a 
fellow theosophist who has shown me that it was the desire for 
these things which renders most of the mystics impotent after 
a certain point is reached. There are two kinds of magic, black 
and white, black magic is purely selfish and after death pushes 
back the user of it farther from the goal than when he started. 
In his next life he is placed in such a situation as he placed others 
and it needs many incarnations before he can again commence 
the struggle. I need not tell you that I believe in the grand 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls from man to man, and 
that our situation in the world is the result of our actions in a 
past existence, that every intellect commences the struggle where 
it left off before, that if I fill myself with poetry at present, in 
my next life I shall be a poet, that my mystical ideas are the 
outcome of my thoughts in my last existence. This is called 
the Law of Karma. 
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_I think there is a great deal in the music of words and in 
their sounds as separate syllables ; for, I think that our sensations 
at present are the divided parts of one great harmony as the 
rainbow hues are the divisions of the lights of the sun; and as 
each colour of the arc is in harmony with the colour which it 
melts into, so the sounds of nature are in harmony with its thoughts. 
I do not say that this is so in the artificial speech we use at present 
in England or on the continent as the words are merely arbitrary, 
but the older any language is the nearer its sounds approach 
to what ought to be the exact expression of a thought or state. 
If you take any animal and study its vocabulary, which is very 
limited in comparison with ours, you will find, I think, that each 
sound will tell something ofits state of mind. Notice the delightful 
gurgle of a baby and you will see the same thing. I was thinking 
of what would be the sound for the most primeval thought I 
could think, and the word “aon” passed into my head. I was 
afterwards surprised at finding that the Gnostics of the Christian 
Era called the first created beings ‘‘ AEons ”’ and that the Indian 
word for the commencement of all things is Aon. You will 
find the natural expression of a sensation in poets who are musical 
in their arrangement and choice of words. I have noticed it 
particularly in Yeats who thinks over the harmony of each line 
but he is unconscious, he tells me, of any other feeling than the 
music, except that he thought vaguely once or twice of the feeling 
I write of. You remember the lines in the “ Island of Statues ”’ 


“Hark ? he’s dead my drowsy brother” 
And has not heard Absolve te”’ 


Now I assert that to one who had studied this feeling, although 
he never knew a word of English, the sentiment Yeats wished to 
convey in words, the hushed mournfulness and the mystery 
would be as plain to him as if he knew the meaning of each syllable, 
that is, if he heard it properly recited. Your beautiful pathetic 
idea of the birds flapping ineffectual wings in the attempt to 
raise themselves to a higher sphere offers you a great opportunity 
for the display of this sense. I believe also in the harmony of 
colour, sound and perfume ; that there is for every sound a colour 
and a fragrance ; that it would be possible to translate harmonies 
of colour into harmonies of sound. I intend some day to compose 
great music in colour and play it on instruments which I never 
was taught. Is it not a delightful idea? It is possible. All 
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sensations and thoughts are the divided harmony of the great 
light of God and we can merge one into the other. I do not 
know of any mystic writings in which these ideas were proposed, 
the mystics were principally doctors and searched for the grand 
curative of all diseases, the philosophers’ stone, which I believe 
has been found by some of them. 

I am so busy that I have not time to send any drawings. 
I have done very little indeed for several months. Please do 
not tell any of the ideas in this note to anyone who would not 
comprehend them or would laugh at them, people we call Philis- 
tines, but I think you have a natural tendency to Theosophism 
and occult ideas. I call myself a Theosophist, though I never 
read any of their books, because all of us believe in the principle 
of internal illumination. However, I believe all our doctrines 
are fundamentally the same. 

P.P.S. I was introduced to Miss Katherine Tynan who, 
I suppose, is our greatest living poetess. She is delightful and I 
think has a great heart like Mrs. Browning. Try and read some 
of her poems as she is a fellow-countrywoman. 


About the books you should read—I do not think it is 
necessary for you to read Natural Philosophy ; it is a merely 
technical subject ; besides ‘‘Man”’ you should read, I think, 
Darwin on the Origin of Species and The Descent of Man, Tyndall, 
Fragments of Science, and Herbert Spencer’s works. Darwin, 
Tyndall and Spencer are the foremost materialists, and it is well 
to hear what they have to say. Read Shakespere and Dante. 
There is a good translation of the Divine Comedy published in 
Morley’s Universal Library, price 1s., it is by Longfellow. Read 
the New Testament, the Psalms, Job, and the prophets; leave 
Genesis alone, at least as far as believing it goes. 


The length of a story is of very little importance, it all should 
depend upon the idea expressed. Do not condense it into baldness 
or extend it into tediousness. I feel assured you will do neither. 
I may say here that I think your habit of writing bit by bit 
is a very bad one. You should get practice by writing con- 
tinuously for two hours every day or at least an hour, whether 
you feel inclined or not, even if you feel disgusted with what 
you do and burn everything you write for months. Nothing 
else, I know, will give you freedom and absence of conventionality, 
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Yeats does so and some other literary acquaintances of mine, 
they do not mind tearing up. 


Do let me know your opinion of Walt Whitman and of the 
“ Lotus.” I will give you a short list of Authors who have written 
books which I myself like and which would be very useful for 
you to read if you could borrow. Some of your friends must 
have got a few of them. Shelley’s Poems, Blake’s Poems, Cole- 
ridge’s, Swinburne’s, Rossetti’s, William Morris’s, Mrs. Browning’s, 
Keats’s and Omar Khayam’s (translated by Fitzgerald) Poems : 
any of Edwin Arnold’s translations of Indian Poems, “ The 
Light of Asia,” “‘ The Indian Song of Songs,’’ “‘ Indian Idylls.” 
Good prose books are Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Specimen Days” (very 
good in parts) all Scott’s and Victor Hugo’s novels. Carlisle’s 
works, Ruskin’s works. Sinnet, “ Esoteric Buddhism” (If you 
get this I could tell you how much is authentic). This should 
be read in conjunction with “ Man.’’ It is not so good, though. 
Motte Fouqué “ The Four Seasons ”’ (exquisite), Haeckel, ‘‘ The 
History of the Creation.’’ Haeckel is a dreadful atheist but 
there is no fear of his infecting you ; and Higgins’ (Anacalypsis). 
There is a great amount of information in the last named. 


I am afraid I am the worst possible person you could ask 
about London or people worth hearing there. I never read the 
papers now and the current trek of the world slips by me. I 
believe Moncure Conway and Dr. Stanton Coit at the South 
Place Chapel are well worth hearing, and Stopford Brooke also, 
I do not know his place. They are both very broadminded and 
the latter has great nobility of thought in his printed sermons 
(I read one). Leo could tell you all about this much better 
than I could. I would be very glad to see you if you were passing 
through Dublin. Please let me know if you do so. You ask 
about Nature. To me all external forms are only symbols of 
thought and life. They are little for themselves but much for 
what they suggest. The old Hermetic proverb says ‘‘ As above 
so below,” all things were taken from one thing by adaptation. 
God is at the centre of the universe, that centre is everywhere, 
and all these visible appearances, stars, clouds, trees, air, men, 
plants, are but phases externalized of That which runs its cyclic 
course in spaces invisible and times inconceivable by us. I 
could not now say if I will be in the north of Ireland this summer, 
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I never know when I can get my holidays, but if I am going 
north I would be very glad indeed to see you and Bertie. Do 
not merely read the Bhagavad—study it from the second chapter 
word for word, and you will find you will get something out of 
every line. I have carried it about for months together in my 
pocket and have found new things in it every time I have read. 
I think the wisdom of the earth is summed up in it. 


Of course I will see you when you come to Dublin. Please 
let me know your address when you come. I am still living here 
and like it right well. Perhaps you might be able to attend 
one of our meetings if there is one while you are here. I myself 
will have a paper on Reincarnation for another Society, called 
the Ethical, in about five weeks’ time ; perhaps you will be able 
to hear it. My people are leaving Rathmines in a fortnight or 
so and we are going to live near Kingstown. I will remain where 
Iam. I do not know whether I will be in Armagh or the north 
this summer. If I am I would like to see Bert. I have very 
little time here for dreaming, painting, verse writing and such 
old pleasures ; the time I did such things lingers only in myth 
and legend in my mind, only the vast and drowsy traditions remain. 
I go in for hard thinking, for scientific demonstration of laws 
as I think they are best after all. Now and then the old passion 
overtakes me and I write—anything—for the sake of getting 
rid of the temptress. 


I see you have said that you never hear anyone believe in a 
transforming power in death. Why this is just the belief of the 
average man and woman—death will do all that is necessary 
to make them fit for Paradise, it is a doctrine shared with them 
by many people who are far above the average—even so great 
a poet as Mrs. Browning and in some ways so great a thinker 
seems to have held this opinion—read her poem beginning 

“ Dead ! thirteen a month ago” 


It is about a child whom she now imagines as knowing the 
mystery hid under Egypt’s Pyramids, knowing all that the great 
and wise ever knew, looking down from such a lofty height as 
terrifies her mother’s heart to think of. Indeed I think this 
doctrine mentioned in the pamphlet is the very commonest on 
the subject. 
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The name of Arnold’s translation of the Bhagavadgita is 
‘“ The Song Celestial.”” I think the publishers are Trubner & Co., 
Ludgate Hill, but I am not quite certain as my copy is out on 
loan. The price is 5/-. A much better translation is that by 
W. Q. Judge. This is in prose and being smaller in size is easily 
carried about in one’s pocket ; the price is 4/- net. It is the 
translation I always use myself and I would recommend it to 
you as giving better the subtle meaning of the original than 
Arnold’s loose, though beautiful, metrical version. This also can 
be had from the same publishers or, if you wish, I will procure 
it for you and send it on, as we are often procuring books from 
London. Four shillings may seem a large sum for a small book 
but I would rather have this one small book than the varied 
productions of centuries of European thought and imagination. 
It is the essence of human wisdom, and the human mind has not 
gone beyond it since. 


I do not know anything about Mr. Bradlaugh’s deathbed. 
I don’t take any interest in such scenes ; while the world is fading 
and the heart is sick with doubt, with the mind a chaos, people 
say many things in their deathbed which mean nothing. I 
think I saw somewhere that he passed away very peacefully. 
There was no oration over the grave. He needed none. He 
was a strong brave honest man, fitted rather for fighting the 
intolerance and bigotry of the middle classes in England than 
for replacing it with anything better. The people who will miss 
him most are the labourers. No one knew so much about their 
needs as he : no one was so wise in restraining rash and revolution- 
ary impulses. I know nothing about the book which he edited 
in conjunction with Annie Besant except that she never read 
it at all until it was published. The circumstance under which 
it appeared I know but not the book itself. 


I often thought of writing but there was a dreadful rush 
of business from November to the end of January which put 
it all out of my head; when one works nearly twelve hours a 
day, hard work, there is not much spirit left for other things. 
However it is not so bad now. In spite of it all Iam not a socialist. 
I think I have deepened in a gocd many things since last summer. 
What was worst to me in this overwork is what happens now 
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and then in the hot room, the sudden flashes of recollection or 
looking out for a moment at the sunlight over the houses, golden 
white, the blue ether, the distance, the haze, then it all comes 
over one, the sense of some divine thing missed, swift like a lightning 
flash incapable of analysis, only leaving a blurred impression 
on the mind as the lightning does on the retina of the eye. 

I wonder if people could understand these feelings what 
they would do. I think they would kill themselves. Claude 
Wright is in London working hard there for Theosophy! But 
two other members here have opened (or will rather in a week 
or so) a vegetarian restaurant here. 

Our last great undertaking is a headquarters where a lot 
of the members will live together and work together. I expect 
we will have it in a month or so. We will do wonders then. 
Any determined body of men and women who have given them- 
selves up absolutely for a cause are sure of succeeding. I have 
no other object in life except this, to spread the science of life 
which Christ taught and Buddha. I do not feel the smallest 
interest in what the Dean or any other clergyman has to say 
upon Christianity. I know better than they do what Christ 
taught. I have means of getting information which they will 
not have, at least in this life. These clergymen cannot understand 
that being good is not all that is wanted. We want wisdom, 
science, beauty, spirituality, aspiration, genius. All these and 
much more are necessary before we can enter the divine life, 
we shall enter it as conquerors by right, not as sinners by grace ; 
you may say we aim too high, higher than we can attain, but 
we know we have the power latent within, we mark our increase 
of strength as we follow the instructions of the wiser ones of 
the East. If there was a God such as you postulate he would 
have bounded our aspirations by the possibility of attainment. 
We believe in a Divine Life but not in a single Divine Being 
and we find it easier to understand the more we kill our separateness 
and the more we draw into ourselves that Universal Life. 


I can have no friends outside those who are in earnest about 
life, an terrible earnest, tho’ I may have many who do not hold 
my own views. Individuals and their actions are nothing to 
me except in so far as they are manifestations of the divine life ; 
it may seem a cold creed to those who wax passionate over . 


THE TALES AND STORIES OF 
VILLIERS DE L’ISLE-ADAM 


By Vincent O'Sullivan 


Rae industry and perseverance of a professor at the University 
of Algiers, M. Drougard, who has pursued during many 
years a search for strayed and forgotten writings of Villiers 
de |’Isle-Adam, have been rewarded by the discovery of some 
things likely to interest those who value this writer. Four years 
ago he published in La Revue Musicale an article which established 
on a real basis the relations between Richard Wagner and Villiers, 
about which there has been some dispute. And a few weeks 
before the war now with us M. Drougard revealed other discoveries. 
These are letters written by Villiers from Germany to a Paris 
paper which had sent him out there to write on German music 
for its readers. 

Villiers was caught by the outbreak of the war of 1870 between 
France and Germany. Naturally, he did not find it easy to get 
back to France, but he does not complain of his treatment by the 
Germans, who, it seems, did not molest him. He had to take 
a roundabout road, and everywhere were soldiers. He made 
no attempt to conceal himself, walked freely through the streets, 
went into wine-houses and restaurants to eat and see the news- 
papers. One of his articles was written in some such public place 
and he describes admirably its aspect. 

He was a man who laboured his prose, wrote slowly as a 
rule, and kept his proofs long by him, altering and mending. 
But these letters were written quickly, as circumstances allowed, 
partly in a speisehaus amid the noise of voices and clatter of 
plates. They rather surprise as coming from Villiers; one had 
not thought of him as possessing the faculties of the journalist 
to anything like that extent. Yet, as it turns out, they are among 
the best things he ever wrote. His greatest fault is an abuse of 
emphasis, together with a continual straining to write in an 
unusual and artificial way. The first projection of his thought 
in words did not satisfy him by any means. Nothing would do 
him till he had displaced the clauses, scattered the words, spread 
a light haze of obscurity. Great trouble indeed he gave himself, 
and too often with an ill result. It led a critic of some esteem 
in his day, J. J. Weiss, to speak of his writings as Britannia Metal. 
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But it was for these very faults that he was admired by the 
Symbolists, who hailed him as one of their masters. Some of 
them carried their master’s peculiarities so far that they were 
almost unreadable in their day and generation, and are now 
quite so. Never in France was such an orgy of “art ”’ writing, 
generally difficult and often unintelligible, as in the eighteen- 
eighties. Akydissyril, that long Indian tale by Villiers, which 
includes most of his drawbacks, pedantry, ‘“‘ spoof ”’ local colour, 
confused presentation, strained high-pitched writing, was acclaimed 
by the Symbolists as one of the summits of French prose— 
yes, even by Remy de Gourmont who wrote so well himself. 
The tale has since been almost as much dispraised as it was once 
praised, and is now regarded by many as a prodigious bore, like 
some of the rest of Villiers’ work. 

Well, those letters he sent from Germany in most unfavourable 
conditions are entirely free from his special faults which have 
done so much to hold him down to the second or third rank, 
whereas in many respects he deserves to be in the first. In the 
letters he speaks of himself, of course and necessarily, but he 
does it humanly, in a way to make one like him, without the 
unbearable haughty tone he too often displays elsewhere ; and 
he avoids satire and irony which are his weak points. He shews 
in these letters that when encompassed by his subject so closely 
as to forget the gallery he can write lucidly, easily, even with 
charm, and charm is not an epithet that one is often tempted to 
apply to Villiers. 

It is the same with his stories. Those stories of his which 
are the best in substance, which, it is easy to see, really took 
him by the throat while he was writing them, are also the most 
well written. In La Torture par lEspérance, for example, he 
does not go into divagations concerning politics or theology or 
Hegelism or anything else: he is too absorbed by his story for 
that kind of amusement. This is surely one of the greatest 
short stories of its kind, the terror kind, ever written. It is as 
concentrated as any of Merimée’s; every word tells, and every 
word in it is needed. The “ motto” or epigraph is from Edgar 
Allan Poe, and some have seen in the story the inspiration of 
The Pit and the Pendulum, just as many are given to talk loosely 
about Poe and Villiers being in the same category. Villiers 
admired Poe, partly no doubt because Baudelaire and Mallarmé 
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admired him ; I think he may have desired to write like Poe if 
he could. But he could not; his personality was too marked. 
No two men more unlike than Poe and Villiers both as men and 
as artists ever existed. As artist Villiers never deals in physical 
horror ; his effects are cerebral. Fear, which dominates in some 
of Poe’s best stories, is totally absent from those of Villiers. 
Arrogance, often present in stories by Villiers, is totally absent 
from Poe’s. 

_ How Poe affected Villiers, it seems to me, was in leading 
him to exhibitions of scientific and mechanical erudition which 
most readers have not the power to control. M. Max Daireaux’s 
large book on Villiers, published some three years ago, cannot 
be called a model of well-organized biography, but parts of it 
are valuable, and among them the thorough overhauling of 
Villiers’ scientific pretensions as these appear in L’Eve Future 
and some more of his writings, by some one able to deal with 
them, an expert, a professional. Poe’s astronomy and cosmogony 
were long ago dealt with in the same way ; but this is the first 
time, so far as I know, that Villiers’ scientific knowledge has 
been seriously examined. By far the largest number of his readers, 
being totally incapable of following him on this field, and con- 
tenting themselves with vague talk about his vast knowledge, 
his universal comprehension, took him on trust. The fact is 
that neither Poe nor Villiers had any education in science worth 
speaking of during their youth, and their after lives were not 
such as give an opportunity for exact study of abstruse supjects. 
Laboratory practice, investigation and experience, are what 
are called for; no amount of solitary reading and intuition can 
replace that. As well expect a mature man to become a wonderful 
violinist who has had no musical training in his early youth. 

About the only other resemblance between Poe and Villiers 
is that although they both bring women fairly often into their 
tales they leave them mere shadows, “ out of space, out of time,’’— 
Poe always, and Villiers too always, except when the woman is 
there as a target for hisscorn andirony. It is so in Les Demoiselles 
Malfilatre and Les Amies de Pension, two stories turning on the 
same theme—a theme awkward to set forth in a family magazine. 
Francis Carco might have written these stories, so far as the 
theme goes, but he would have done it very differently and 
obliterated all trace of the amari aliquid which forms the ground- 
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current of Villiers’ stories. So it is too with some other stories, 
and with the wife of the English nobleman in his novel L’Eve 
Future, to whom is opposed in contrast the woman manufactured 
in a laboratory—the machine. And so it is with the woman in 
Le Meilleur Amour. This is the last story he wrote and one of 
his best. As has been said, in his best stories his style is at its 
best, and it is at its best in this story in which the reader hardly 
notices the style, so subdued it is to its matter. While it remains 
distinctly Villiers’ style, while nobody else could have written 
just like that, it brings back a remembrance of Flaubert’s perfect 
style in Un Coeur Simple. 

It is hard to make out whence arose this contempt and 
abhorrence of the general run of women, whom Villiers pursued 
with a ruthlessness fit to put joy into the grim heart of John 
Knox. Possibly Baudelaire, whose personal (not literary) in- 
fluence over Villiers, much younger, was considerable, had a great 
deal to do with it. But the events of Baudelaire’s life had, at 
the time Villiers came to know him, given him some solid reasons 
for hating and distrusting women which Villiers seems to lack. 
He does not seem to have had much cause to complain of his 
treatment by women. It is true that large patches of his life 
remain in darkness and will probably never be enlightened, but 
in those sections of it which are open and clear one can see nothing 
in Villiers’ intercourse with women to induce angry and sinister 
thoughts about them. The only women he remits from his 
chastisement are nuns, or pale etherial creatures, sometimes 
princesses, always of high birth, very intellectual, who are also 
in all but name nuns. 

As a young man Villiers fell in love with the younger of the 
two beautiful daughters whom Théophile Gautier had by Carlotta 
Grisi, the dancer, and became engaged to her. But his family, 
which never at any moment did him any good, never gave him 
any advice safe to follow, set up piercing cries at the sight of a 
scion of the very noble family of Villiers de l’Isle-Adam forming 
an alliance with the daughter of a ballerina, however celebrated. 
All those people were “ bohemians.’’ Villiers ended by yielding, 
as he always did, to the orders of his half-crazy father and to 
the entreaties of his absurdly pretentious mother, and thus lost 
his one chance of a safe, perhaps happy and successful life. His 
mother, who was received in some houses in the Faubourg St, 
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Germain, must have proposed some names of possible brides of 
approved station ; as there is not the least sign that he ever gave 
a thought to any girl of that kind we may suppose that his sub- 
mission to his family had its limits. 

Gautier took the matter good-naturedly. He loved his 
daughter and was not sorry to keep her by him. Besides, the 
young Villiers could not be regarded as a good match. The 
burthen of supporting the married pair, at least at first, of finding 
work for the husband, would fall on his shoulders. Doubtless 
he desired the match no more than the party opposite. He 
continued to receive Villiers, and his elder daughter, Judith 
Gautier, proved to be in later years the best friend Villiers ever 
had. It was she, for instance, who got him commissions to 
“cover”’ the Festivals at Baireuth. On one of the journeys 
she travelled in his company and she has left a curious and amusing 
account of it. She presented him at “‘ Wahnfriede’”’ to Wagner 
and his wife Cosima. She carried him to Weimar and made 
him known to Liszt. Certain biographers have reported, relying 
on I know not what source, that he was even invited to an evening 
party at the Grand-ducal court and read his Tvibulat Bonhommet 
to the grand-duchess and some of the guests. They all laughed 
very much. It appears that the court-ladies were simply con- 
vulsed with laughter whenever they glanced at a guest with big 
flat ears, wide mouth, and pendulous jaws, and compared him 
to the hero of Villiers’ story. This was Liszt. 

Whatever quantity of truth the anecdote may contain, the 
last part of it is certainly untrue. There was nothing grotesque 
about the great musician’s appearance. George Eliot, who was 
at Weimar at an earlier time, notes in her Journal : “ Liszt looked 
splendid as he conducted the opera. The grand outline of his 
face and floating hair were seen to advantage as they were thrown 
into dark relief by the stage lamps.’’ That Liszt may have 
changed in the intervening years is possible, but not to the point 
of turning into a scarecrow. And morally Liszt was the very 
antipodes of Bonhommet. Bonhommet is given certain qualities 
supposed to mark the petty-bourgeois class in France, such as 
avarice, stinginess, distrust of strangers, dislike of foreigners, 
unreadiness to render a service which costs money or trouble. 
Liszt was grandly generous, careless about money, made friends 
easily, never bothered about the nationality of people he liked, 
and was always doing good turns and helping others, 
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If the mirth of the court-ladies was caused by what they heard 
read, it must be said they were strangely amused. For Tribulat 
Bonhommet is not comic, nor is Villiers ever comic. He has no 
sense of the comic, no humour, though like many humourless 
persons he thought he had and attempted it on occasion. The 
character may have been suggested to him in its rudiments by 
Henri Monnier’s M. Prudhomme and Ludovic Halévy’s M. Cardinal, 
both characters that have the real stuff of the comic in them. 
Villiers may have thought he was creating a figure somewhat 
akin. But Bonhommet does not move to laughter. Heis uncanny, 
insidious, furtive, incalculable, who gives the impression of a 
charlatan doctor, very dangerous, and he commits some atrocious 
acts. All this would come out plainer if Bonhommet were developed 
as a human being and not as a figure of parable. But as it is 
oftenest with Villiers, he cannot go far in creating a human being, 
and Bonhommet accordingly is a grotesque, abstract, and almost 
mechanical expounder of all the theories, beliefs, and philosophies 
which Villiers especially loathed :—Voltairian deism, Atheism, 
latest scientific discoveries, Progress,—in which last both Villiers 
and Baudelaire saw something more than the word implies. 
The doctor believes aiso in democracy, and admired a republican 
form of government. Against all that Villiers sets up barrages 
in the shape of disputants who present the Christian, or rather 
Catholic, and royalist side. The book would be in danger of 
becoming somewhat tedious if it did not contain the extraordinary 
episode of Claire Lenoir, where again the genius of Villiers is at 
flood-tide. 

Many of what are called his stories are not stories in any 
proper sense. They are mere frames set up to enable Villiers 
to put across his ideas on politics, social reform, or what not. 
Thus, the piece called, Maitre Pied, is a satire on Parliamentary 
government and popular elections, as such institutions appeared 
to him during the time of the Boulanger disturbances and the 
Panama scandal. This is the best of his pieces of a topical 
character, which no doubt he found it easier to sell to the Gil 
Blas and Figaro than work of a higher order. 

In the same way, he has now and then set up a frame to 
enable him to speak in an oblique fashion of himself. In no piece 
of his writings I know does he complain directly of his misfortunes, 
his hard luck, But at times he has taken advantage of a fictitious 
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situation and character to put forward what amounts to a proud 
yet vehement defence of his life, explaining his poverty, continued 
ill-success, and the unpopularity of what he writes. He sees 
very well what awaits him in such conditions ; in that very sketch 
just named, Maitre Pied, he sets it forth in harrowing and un- 
flinching terms. 

But it is in the long speech he puts into the mouth of Milton 
in Les Filles de Milton that this kind of oblique defence of himself 
is most amply presented. The story was found in rather an 
unfinished state after the death of Villiers by Remy de Gourmont 
who pieced it together and published it, saying that it had been 
the intention of Villiers to study seriously the life of Milton. 
If Villiers had done so he would have ended perhaps by throwing 
the whole thing in the fire, it is so full of errors. It is based on 
the tradition that Milton, old and blind, was bullied and neglected 
by his daughters, who moreover kicked at taking his dictation 
of the Paradise Lost. I do not know where this tradition comes 
from ; I have never found it in any Life of Milton which has been 
in my hands. Milton is set before us blind of course, and very 
old—his daughter’s word for him is senile—and his wife is an 
aged woman. She is given as the mother of the two daughters 
(Milton had three), and in the hovel they occupy reigns such a 
state of misery that there is not even a crust of bread to eat. 
But Milton does not seem to have been ever brought down to 
poverty ; the Government of the Restoration did not interfere 
with him. He was blind before the Restoration, while he was 
still young and Latin Secretary to the Commonwealth. As he 
says himself :— 


“When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days—”’ 


Paradise Lost is supposed to have been written between 
1655 and 1665, which would make Milton 47 when he began it 
and 57 when he ended it. The “aged woman,” whom Villiers 
offers as the wife and mother, could have been no other than 
Milton’s third wife, Elizabeth Minshul, a woman of good family, 
whom he married in 1663; and she could not have been so very 
aged, or aged at all at this time. Neither was she the mother 
of the daughters, but the step-mother once removed. Their 
mother was that Mary Powell who, it will be remembered, left 
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Milton in 1643 after some weeks of married life and returned 
to her father’s house. The quarrel was patched up two years 
later, and she came back to her husband, to leave him again in 
1652—this time to die. Villiers makes the two girls about twenty 
years old at the time of his story. That will do if we are to place 
the story in the last year or two of the composition of the poem ; 
but as the children must have been born between 1646 and 1652 
they could only have been just little girls during most of the 
years while the poem was in progress, and quite incapable of 
acting as secretaries. As Villiers represents them, they have 
not retained much of their Puritan training. One, Deborah, 
speaks of her father as a regicide, which he was potentially, like 
the rest of his party, but de facto was not. 

The story reads like the scenario of a play, and perhaps 
Villiers intended to make a play of it. Play or story, it is of 
little significance. There have been novels and dramas which 
in spite of errors and anachronisms have vivified history. But 
Villiers’ story shews too much unfamiliarity with the materials 
of Milton’s life; the blunders are of a kind to neutralize it even 
as a fantastic picture of Milton’s household. All the same, it 
should not be rejected from any collection of Villiers’ stories 
and sketches, because it contains the passage spoken by Milton 
wherein Villiers sets forth in unmistakable terms the disappoint- 
ments, poverty, humiliations, and long agony of his own life. 

Four or five biographies have appeared since his death in 
1889, but this man’s life has yet to be written. Perhaps it cannot 
be. It is too late now to gather facts known, but neglected, 
because there was no public curiosity about a man without 
renown ; and in any case there are very few living who knew 
him. Even so, those who did know him pretty well knew only 
his outside life. He seems to have had no intimate friend. The 
one exception might be his cousin, Pontavice de Heussey, who 
knew him and his family from boyhood. After his death Pontavice 
published a small book about him. It is well-intended, and the 
anecdotes, which seem to be “improved ”’ here and there, some- 
times amusing. But it has hardly enhanced the memory of 
Villiers because what comes out of it mostly is that Pontavice 
wants to show off as a boulevardier and wit, and there is more 
than a trace of serene superiority in the manner of treating Villiers 
whom he regards with amused tolerance as an eccentric poet, 
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rather “ bohemian.” Once he had Villiers to stay with him at 
his country house near Bordeaux, and in the course of the visit 
they went to the Grand Theatre to see if something could not 
be done about playing Le Nouveau Monde after its failure in 
Paris. Pontavice relates with considerable spirit the scene 
between the author, on the one hand, and the manager and an 
actress on the other, all at the wildest cross-purposes ; his comical 
attempts to act ; and his sudden flight as if he had just escaped 
with his life. It is quite evident that he thinks Villiers behaved 
like a fool, but his tone remains good-humoured. 

It should be added that Pontavice’s book appeared at a time 
when it was still the fashion to scoff at and neglect Villiers, except 
among the small group of Symbolists, then without importance. 
He must have known the Villiers family well as he was a relative, 
but he says little about them. Villers himself, so far as known, 
never spoke to anybody about his private affairs. His relations 
with his parents, especially after the family moved from Brittany 
to Paris, are hard to understand. After the death of his father, 
who had gone far to wreck his family, Villiers’ mother continued 
to live in decent circumstances. No doubt she wanted for some 
comforts, but she lived like a lady, not like a charwoman. Why 
then did not her only child go to live with her in his periods of 
wretchedness, instead of sleeping on the streets or in night-refuges ? 
Unlike Baudelaire’s mother, who had so large a place in his life, 
and supplied his early biographers with first-hand information, 
the mother of Villiers in his life is a mute. She must have had 
some friends in Paris, but they have left no account of her. Possibly 
they were rather ashamed of her son and thought it better to be 
silent. 

One would also seek vainly to know if there were not some 
woman in his life who was in good measure responsible for his 
misfortunes. It is noteworthy that in his attacks on women 
the type of woman selected is always the same. This gives 
reason to think that he may have had some living model in mind. 
The interpolated story in L’Eve Future that tells of an engineer 
whose career is brought to naught by a trifling and corrupt woman, 
a dancer, has a throb of personal feeling which seems to reveal 
an actual experience, if not of his own, of somebody he had observed 
with indignation and sorrow. ert 

Then there is the woman who looked after him in his latest 

E 
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years, by whom he had a son, and whom he married in his final 
hours. Practically nothing is known about her either. The 
biographers are bashful about her ; some regard her as an intrusion. 
Those friends of Villiers who knew her, Bloy, Huysmans, Descaves, 
paid no attention to her, and she did not put herself forward. 
One of them, Bloy, I think, tried to stop the marriage on the 
ground that it was unseemly to bestow the name of the family 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam on a working-woman and her bastard 
son. She must have been a great-hearted woman. She had 
nothing to gain from her connexion with Villiers, for she earned 
her own living, and it does not appear that she was ever an 
encumbrance either before or after his death. She survived 
him only four years. Her son died not long after. 


Chapters from a Work in Progress 


IV—‘AND THE NAME IS__—?” 
By Leslie H. Yodaiken 


NCLE Velvel was a demon for keeping hens. White Leg- 
horns, and Rhode Island Reds, that came ‘from the 
country.’ ‘The country’ meant beyond the county of 

Dublin, and “ Uncle Velvel’s gone to the country’ meant that 
he had gone off to the Midlands to buy “hinner,’” or hens. 
Porters on sleepy railway platforms at Naas, Navan and Mullingar 
would touch their caps when the genteel-looking bearded old 
man stepped down laboriously from his compartment, his only 
fellow passengers being cattle-dealers, an occasional commercial 
traveller from England or a silent couple of nuns. 

In the selfsame manner his cousins, poultry-dealers away 
back in “der hame,” in Vilna, or Riga, or Memel, would step 
gingerly down from the steep coaches of continental trains that 
sang in and out of hamlets like guests in haste... . even this 
very minute that the Southern Railway engine was chugging 
off across the bog with a painful scream. 

He carried in his pocket a neat parcel of sandwiches, since 
on the Central Limestone Plain there were few places at which 
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a kosher meal might be bought. Even in that pig-addicted city 
of Limerick a God-fearing man could eat and pray. Were there 
not still six kosher tables in that incongruous market town of 
dilapidated Georgian mansions and one pogrom ?—though, God 
be a witness, one couldn’t be so sure, nowadays,—but, Naas, 
Navan and the wilderness of the central plain, they were really 
my der welt-ardin “9 !..2" 

In the country, having successfully bargained with the 
farmers, Uncle Velvel would arrange for the hens to be despatched 
by road after his own departure on the train. But he usually 
brought home with him for immediate use by the household 
at least one choice duckling or pullet, to be fattened on special 
meal in the hen-run at the back of the little garden in Number 
4 Halcyon Terrace. Failing that, he would always bring some 
red apples, or new-laid eggs with pastel surfaces delicately mottled, 
coffined on a bed of fine hay in their little yellow basket. 

He was now an old man. Gone were the days of his prime, 
the days when as a robust greenhorn he was a good match for 
the insults of the Batzemir aye, and able to hold his own in any 
cowardly attack. Had he not, at the height of his manhood, 
encountered single-handed the Blackpits gang of ‘sh’gottzim,’ 
or hooligans, and nearly cut the legs off them with a long cab- 
whip, when they attempted to provoke him into savagery with 
their catcalls of ‘‘ Buy a vatch, buy a vatch”.... 

Now he was trudging along, immersed in his thoughts and 
in the commerce of hen-buying and hen-selling, ‘the Jewman,’ 
branded by Cain, a bearded Cartaphilus, with ragamuffins 
chivvying and jeering him from the very gothic doorways of 
convents and churches, dragging his tidy feet through Golden 
Lane, through Whitefriars Street, over the river, and on towards 
the Broadstone Station, a refugee in a commune of the dispossessed, 
a stranger among the oppressed, an object among the sub- 
BCE 740273. 


Poultry was the Urim and Thummim of Uncle Velvel’s 
household. True, chicken soup was good nourishment for the aged. 
But didn’t every festival and solemn Feastday have its special 
menu, sanctified by centuries-old custom ? The Feast of Passover 
with its “ blinshes,’”” or minced chicken parcelled in envelopes 
of circular omelette, and baked in a dish ? The Festival of Purim 
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with its chicken broth floating with “ creplach,” or pellets of 
ravioli? Were not chopped chickens’ livers dedicated to all 
Feastdays? And “ p’roggen,” crescent-shaped pasties stuffed 
with minced meat and fried in yellow hen’s fat, a delicacy enjoyed 
on the Feastday of Tabernacles? .... And Fastdays, the eve 
of that long and solemn Fast of Atonement, was it not correct 
that boiled chicken should be served, with sweet apple-sauce 
instead of condiments to safeguard against an early thirst ? 
And finally, roast turkey, once a year, in December, and, lest 
it implicate the celebrants by its Christmas-tide associa- 
tions, conveniently assigned to the Feast of Chanuka, The 
Feast of Lights, and the defence of the Temple by Judaeus 
Maccabeus ....? 

Giblets also had their merits, especially for the table of the 
seder ritual of Passover, when, baked black to the bone, they 
commemorated, symbolically as the harp that once, the burnt 
offerings of a national zenith. While, even the rough leathery 
skin of the neck had its usefulness, being stuffed with raisin 
pudding, and sewn up with cotton thread like a goatskin pouch, 
before being braised to a turn in the oven and served-up as 
“ Helzel,”’ another favourite dish... . 

It was Yankel’s duty to have the birds killed according to 
ritualistic law. 


The ‘ Shochet ’ cut the hens’ throats for threepence a time. 
He had shifty little eyes and wore a long Santa-Claus beard 
coloured a yellowy white, but greasy like sheeps’ wool caught 
on a wire fence. He held the blade of a special kosher knife between 
his lips so as not to have its clean sanctified steel defiled. His 
hands were scabby with blotches and sores. ‘“‘ Exseema,” said 
Siggy, his elder brother, who was studdyin doctor. 

Yankel entered the back-yard where the hens were butchered, 
and stopped at a cash-desk to buy his threepenny tickets. But 
he could not get past the wicket-gate, in front of which there 
was a great rumpus and how-do-you-do, as a tall cart, resembling 
a huge cage-on-wheels, was trying to turn around in the narrow 
approach, and a helpless pony was failing to drag it out of the 
soft muck where the wheels were embedded. 

“ Hoi-up, hoi-up,”’ roared the Hen-Man at the pony. ‘‘ Hoi-up, 
there, you divil or I'll larrup yeh to hell owa that,” while a greater 
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crowd collected to watch the sight of a gigantic crate-on-wheels, 
divided into tiny cages each with its inmate of live ducks and 
fowls, rocking from side to side in the soft back-yard. 

Out of the crowd appeared Fatser with two fat ducks, 
one under each arm. He stared with dismay at the hen-house- 
on-wheels. “Holy Jay, he’d havta come now, the auld bags, 
just when I’m in a hurry to go to me Camp Council Meeting. 
It'll take the Shochet half the night to get through that load.” 

Yankel felt furious at the prospect of having to take his place 
in a long queue to insure the slaughter of Uncle Velvel’s dinner. 

“ Now we’re properly banjaxed,”’ he said to Fatser, echoing 
his companion’s despair. ‘A right auld geyser to want to bring 
his yoke into this bleddy no-mans-land.”’ 

“Hump it! I’m damned if we'll wait for that lot to be done,” 
gasped Fatser between his teeth. ‘‘ Hey, folly me.” 

He rushed forward, gripping his two ducks more tightly 
under his armpits, past the horse harnessed to the cage-on- 
wheels, across the yard and into a back shed which was thick 
with feathers and reeked of droppings. Yankel, close on his heels, 
followed him inside. The concrete floor was dashed with splodges 
of blood, some dry and faded, some warm and thick and ripe. 
An occasional flop from the furthermost corner showed that a 
fowl was panting out its last gasp from among a row of birds 
hanging upside down, and gibbeted by their feet from nails or 
hooks, like vermin on a rack in a gamekeeper’s larder. 

Fatser darted across to the Shochet. His piggy eyes ran 
around Fatser’s lavish contours. Speaking with his knife still 
between his lips, he bent towards Fatser and said. 

“Noo, show me your tickets... . Ai-ai-ai, so you think 
the numbers are for your turn, are they, so?....”’ 

“No, but me Father’s in a hurry, and he axed me to tell 
you to kill the ducks if you can, please. He’s in a hurry, he said. 
He said, a hurry ” and Fatser could think of no more. 

The Shochet reached out his hands for a duck, as though 
to grab it by its outstretched neck, but then swerving suddenly 
with the movement of a toreador, he turned to Yankel with an 
oily grin. “ Ach, so, and what’s your name, kleine blaggitz, noo ? ”’ 
He asked Yankel in biblical Hebrew. 

““Me name is Yankel Watters,” Yankel replied like a flash, 
in the same idiom. 
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‘Noo, a scholar, into the bargain,’ continued the Shochet, 
lapsing into the drone of talmudic yiddish. ‘‘ Are you a relation 
of Reb Velvel Watters, maybe then?” 

‘I am a nephew of Mr. Watters,’ replied Yankel in perfect 
Hebrew, ‘“‘ And he told me for to tell to tell yeh that he wants 
to talk to you sometime this week. On business, he said.” 

“Ach so, Velvel Watters a nephew,” cackled the Shochet 
in a throaty murmur, ‘A nephew, and a scholar into the 
bargain “one 

He reached his hand into Yankel’s wicker-basket, fished 
out a squawking White Leghorn pullet by its legs tied with bits 
of shoelace. Tilting back the head, and holding the comb between 
thumb and forefinger, he bared the throat by pulling off a few 
small feathers. Then he felt for the windpipe with the same fingers, 
and, with a swift gesture from his lips to the throat, he cut clean 
across the bared spot, squeezed the vein to make sure that blood 
flowed freely and flung the dying bird head downwards on toa 
nearby peg. 

Yankel watched him indifferently as he went through the 
operation on his second pullet, and finally on Fatser’s two ducks. 
Then the two lads thanked the Shochet, packed the dead birds 
into baskets and jauntily walked out of the shed past the queue 


of customers. 
* * * 


At that moment, having parted with Fatser, Itzka Goldberg 
came hurtling across the street and stopped Yankel. He was 
out of breath. 

“You're accepted!’ He puffed out the words. “Accepted 
and everything’s game ball. I’m just after comin’ from the 
Clan Counell Oy 72.4. 

Yankel felt a glow of pride, a lift from the plane of hen- 
slaughter to the thrill of real adventure. Hooroo! He was 
accepted ; accepted without fear or favour into the Thoughtful 
Brave Clan of the Irish League of Woodcraft Chivalry. 

“When yeh get your uniform,” went on Itzka, excitedly, 
“y’can come along with me to the biggest meetin’ of the year, 
the Gatherin’ of The Clans down in the League’s Headquarters. 
There'll be an Initiation Ceremony there, for all new probationers 
and members.” 

“Jay, that’s great,” said Yankel, holding out his hand 
which Itzka took in a warm clasp, ‘‘ You’re a decent fella.” 
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On the mirage of adventure there set contours ; a panorama 
of wood and craft and campfires and tents and mysterious 
brotherhood rituals. 

“ Aw, that’s the bizz. You’re just in time for the Big Event 
that’s bein’ held next Saturday,” went on Itzka. “If yeh hurry 
up an’ get your uniform bought yeh’ll be able to come along. 
All yeh need is a brown tunic and shorts, because I can get a 
lend of a neckerchief for you, an’ the badges and yellow tabs an’ 
lanyards won’t be needed till after the Initiation.” 

“ Rightyho,” said Yankel, “I'll be ready, on the nail.” 

“ Rightyho your granny,” sneered the other, shaping his 
hand into a horned fist, middle fingers folded, but the thumb and 
little finger jutting out. “‘‘ Blue Sky’s’ the Clan Salute, so ye’d 
better begin now. Give us the salute, go on.” 

“Blue Sky!” obeyed Yankel, imitating the pattern, and 
with that farewell he hastened homewards with his basket in 
which lay a brace of pullets, warm and limp, for to make Uncle 
Velvel’s lockshen soup. 


* * * 


On a warm April afternoon, his hair well plastered and 
complete with ‘ quiff,’ Yankel sat rigged-out in his peat-brown 
uniform awaiting the arrival of Woodcrafter Itzka of the 
Thoughtful Brave Clan. Itzka banged on the door and greeted 
him with “ Blue Sky! Are yeh ready ?”’ They walked off briskly 
in the direction of the city. At Patrick Street Corner they turned 
left but were prevented from crossing the road by a long funeral 
procession rolling across the cobblestones. First the hearse, led 
by four sleek jet-black horses crested with nosegays of grey 
feathers. Women stopped their yells of ‘ Oranges, two-a-penny 
th’awr’nges ”’ to stare reverently at the cortege of bareheaded 
men following the coffin on foot. Itzka swiftly took off his scull- 
cap, saying: ‘ We’ve not supposed to, but yeh’d better, all the 
same. This is a terrbel district.”’ 

“ Nothin’ quare about it,’’ challenged Yankel, “ I’ve been 
here hundreds of times. Shure that’s the Coombe over there 
where me brudder’s studdyin’ doctor, so it is; and there’s me uncle’s 
rag-and-bone store beyond it, on the corner.”’ 

“ All the same, I’m tellin’ yeh it’s a terrbel district for scuts 
and sh’gottzim .... Hey! screw those wreaths and Easter 
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lillies in glass cases. Buckets of them. We don’t have flowers 
either, yeh know. But if it’s for-why, yeh want to know—ax me 
another,” he volunteered. 

Yankel turned his eyes on an old woman hunched up in a 
black shawl who was passing them, with no nose and half her 
face eaten away. When the last horse-cab rolled out of sight 
the street became noisy with voices once more. Kids marched 
along in the dusty dip of the roadway chanting in a drowsy 
singsong : 

“ Kavanagh’s Bread, 
Killed a fella dead,” 


and others, making up for lost minutes, began whipping away 
at penny wooden tops on the edge of the footpath, like fiends. 

They hurried along Meath Street and through a crumbling 
alleyway till they saw a sandwich-board stuck up against a big 
gloomy-looking building. On it was a poster, designed with a 
painting of pinewoods and purple hills in the distance, and the 
words “‘Cead mile failte to all Clan members attending the 
Annual Gathering.” 

* x * 


They entered a grey outer court, like a gaol-yard for damp 
and shadows, clambered up a metal helter-skelter staircase, 
and along a long chilly corridor towards a door re-enforced by 
giant studs. Yankel watched his comrade turn the handle, and 
followed him into a roomy hall full of young people in bright 
costumes, girls in uniform, and men, also in buckskin uniform, 
carrying chairs to the far end and arranging them in position. 
Under imposing gothic windows were long trestle tables displaying 
exhibits of fretwork, rug-making, carpentry, brush-making, scroll- 
writing and all kinds of hand-printed books and magazines. 
On another bench was a display of nature study, specimens of 
leaves, birds’ nests, mica-lit stones, bowls of terra cotta and 
glazed jam-pots containing sprouting bulbs and beautiful flowers 
in full bloom. Lads came up to Itzka, raised their fingers with 
a cry of “ Blue Sky,” and conferred about Yankel’s presence 
there. After an explanation they would tur towards him also, 
and salutes of “ Blue Sky ’”’ were exchanged. At another table 
a lady in a pink blouse, with a band of black velvet round her 
throat, served cups of tea to anybody who was thirsty, and handed 
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out buttered potato-cakes and Jacob’s “ crushed-fly ”’ biscuits for 
the mere asking. 

Soon a deep trumpeting noise, blown on some kind of horn, 
filled the whole building, and fellas and grown-ups alike, began 
to collect bentwood chairs and fix them around a campfire of 
real logs in a wide circle. The logs were not lit, but there was a 
wad of crimson crepe-paper underneath them to give the right effect. 

“Silence for the opening of Clan Folkmoot! On 
this, the thirtieth Sun of the Green Grass Moon, in the 
year Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-seven, I declare the 
annual folk festival open! Rise, O fellow Woodcrafters, 
for the opening Hymn!” 


Everybody stood and began to swell an angelic chorus of 
words. The vaulted antiquated hall resounded with a sweet 
harmony that lifted up the spirit and caused it to soar into a 
heavenly sphere of hope and inspiration : 

““O Thou Who Art Eternal Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, Three in One, 
Grant that we 
May come to know Thee 
And the Glory of Thy Spir-i-it....” 


As the chorus rose to a peak of fervour, Yankel tried to catch 
the strange elevating words as they came from Itzka’s lips. 
“So may we know 
While yet on earth, 
Th’ecstatic wonder 
Of Re-birth.” 


They sat down again. Then another man walked forward into 
the circle. He carried a lighted torch, lifting it up till its smoky 
flame seemed dim in the wake of a shaft of April sunshine streaming 
slantwise from the windowpanes. 
“ That fella’s the Keeper of The Fire,’’ whispered Itzka, as 
the tall official held aloft his firebrand, proclaiming the while : 
“Lo! here is the Hall Fire, symbol of Life, which 
aye endureth, as it casteth its beams to lighten our 
darkness, so may the Great Wisdom illumine our 
understanding.” 
F 
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He stooped down, as though to give fire to the logs. Then walking 
towards the north of the ring of people, he held outstretched 
the torch, and said: 
“ To our brethren amid the ice-fields and the snows— 
Peace!” 


“Peace !’’ echoed all the voices in a murmurous unison. He 
turned completely around and doubled back on his steps, and said : 


“To them of the country of the setting sun, awaking 
to fresh labour—Joy !” 


The multitude, to which Yankel delightedly added his voice, 
responded with a thunderous “ Joy!”’ 

Other speech-making and businesses followed. Then a blond- 
haired man, by the name of Golden Eagle, was invited to speak. 
He spoke, in the accents of an English gentleman, about brother- 
hood, discipline, beauty, the ways of the wild, and the “ Great 
Ernest Thompson Seton, our World Chieftan.”’ Then he drew 
forth from his orange-coloured cape a scroll of wide parchment 
and read out a message : 

“The British Order, met in Clan Council, wish to 
make known their recognition as a separate national 
group the Irish League of Woodcraft Chivalry, whose 
government shall be vested in a council of Irish Chiefs, 
deriving its authority from a national folkmoot, and the 
League forming part of the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry 
in the British Isles, and being subject to the authority 
of the Council of Guidance in matters affecting the 
movement as a whole.” 


Four Irish Chiefs, wearing green capes embroidered with a 
yellow shield backed by crossed axes, walked across to Golden 
Eagle, shook him warmly by the hand and said ‘“‘ Blue Sky ” 
to each other. Then followed an Initiation Ceremony. A bunch 
of young lads were called up from the ranks of the Red Mountain 
Clan. They had to answer questions which the Chiefs asked. 
Golden Eagle stood and watched in silence. Then the Chiefs 
said “ Blue Sky ” and “ Peace’ to them and they went back to 
their places. Next, the Chief said : 


“ Are there any probationary members in the Tribe 
of our brethren, the Thoughtful Braves?” .... 


“AND THE NAME IS——?” 43 


Everybody seemed to look in the direction of the two boys. 
Itzka jumped to his feet, gave the salute, and replied : 
“O Chief! there is among us a woodcrafter whom 
I have vouchsafed-for, one who has been nominated and 
seconded and passed by the Tribe as worthy. Wood- 
crafter Yankel Watters.” 


“ Let him step forward to the fire,” said the Chief to Yankel, 
whose heart was beating like pistons. He obeyed, in a daze of 
embarrassment. 

“Be one among us, brother, that you may well 
learn the ways of the secrets of the woodland, the friend- 
ship of the wind, an inexhaustable kingdom to be made 
your very own. Blue Sky!” 


‘“ Blue Sky,” rapped-out Yankel, and skidded back to his 
pal like a ski-er, a flame glowing under each cheek. 

Other businesses and speechmaking followed and then there 
was great singing of songs like “‘ Clementine,” “ Billy Boy,” and 
“Rio Grande,” till the Fire-fella placed a black cloth over the 
log fire and said: 


“Now is our Hall Fire shrouded, and our Council 
is sundered. Peace, Love and Friendship abide with 
us all.” 


Chatting and laughing and great gas went on till they noticed 
it was going on for seven o’clock, though still daylight. That meant 
Yankel would have to hurry home to be back in time for the 
“ Habdalla Prayers,’ or “ The Out-going of The Sabbath,” at 
which Uncle Velvel droned his quare witchdoctory verses, called 
faallycooodis 7701. 403 

As they left the hall together, and walked down Meath Street, 
kids were still catcalling to one another in the bright mote-filled 
atmosphere, catcalling and darting out of tenement hallways 
with cries of ‘‘ Hey, stop that bowsey, summa yiz,” and “ U 
the Re-pub-el-ic,” and ‘“‘ Up the Tom Mixers,” and “ Auld Daddy 
Aiken stole a bitta bacon” !.... 


MONTALEMBERT : 
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Many of the leading personalities of the Catholic Liberal revival in France during the first half 
of the nineteenth century weve deeply interested in the state of Ireland because in Iveland they saw 
that synthesis of catholicism and liberalism which they were striving to bring about in their own 
country. This interest is shown by the visit to Ireland in 1826 of the Liberal journalist Duvergier 
de Hauranne together with his thvee young friends, the Duc de Montebello and the two brothers 
Thayer. Four years later the young Charles Comte de Montalembert, the future friend of Lamen- 
nais and Lacordaive, set out for Ireland in order to see with his own eyes the state of the country 
which had just won catholic emancipation under the leadership of O'Connell. The future historian 
had been brought up to feel deep sympathy for the Irish people, and his adolescent enthusiasm 
for the Irish cause finds expression in several letters to the Press and in a project for a history of 
Ireland which he conceived before his visit to the country in 1830. He veached Dublin at the 
beginning of September provided with introductions from his relations and friends in France 
and in England which had the effect of throwing open to him the houses of the Ascendency. He 
kept a Journal of his impressions of the Irish scene, and the MS. of the Journal is still in the 
possession of the Montalembert family. A few years ago Mademoiselle Marie-Héléne Pauly 
D.Es L. took a copy of the MS. which, with the kind permission of the Comte and Comtesse A. de 
Montalembert, is published herve for the first time. The text has been prepared by Mademoiselle 
Pauly, and readers ave referred to her work published last yeay Les Voyageurs Frangais en 
Irlande au temps du Romantisme for full details of Montalembert’s connexions with Ireland. 


AMEDI 4 SEPT. En montant sur le pont a g heures 
aprés déjeuner je me suis trouvé au milieu de la magnifique 
baie de Dublin, que l’on compare a la baie de Naples, ayant 

a droite le gigantesque promontoire de Howth, que l’on appelle le 
Vésuve de l’Irlande et plus loin deux iles montueuses Iveland’s 
Eye et Lambay. 

A mesure que nous avancions, la vue devenait de plus en 
plus charmante; je voyais surgir graduellement des rochers, 
des monts cultivés et boisés, des églises, des clochers gothiques, 
des phares nombreux et enfin les jetées et les blanches maisons 
du nouveau port de Kingstown ot nous avons débarqué 4 dix 
heures et demie. Une diligence nous a conduit 4 Dublin par une 
route qui passe entre la mer et un grand nombre de charmantes 
maisons de campagne. 

Pendant les trois quarts d’heure qu’A duré ce trajet mon 
ame s’est livré aux réves les plus fous mais les plus enchanteurs ; 
je sentais en moi une élasticité, une force, une énergie qui depuis 
bien des mois m’avait complétement abandonné. L’air de 
l’Irlande, son ciel bleu et son beau soleil me rafraichissent le coeur : 
je trouve a ce pays tant aimé un air de frafcheur et de jeunesse 
que je n’ai encore vu nulle part. 

_ Dublin, ot je suis descendu & Gresham’s hétel, et que je me 
suis empressé de parcourir, est vraiment une trés belle ville, 
située sur les deux rives de la Liffey, qui est traversée par dix 


a4 
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ponts. La partie septentrionale est la plus belle; je crois qu'il 
y a trés peu de capitales qui puissent présenter un coup d’oeil 
semblable 4 celui de Sackville Street ou du Quai du Nord. Les 
édifices publics y sont d’une beauté peu ordinaire. Les Quatre 
Courts of Justice, la Douane, |’Université, la Banque, ancienne- 
ment le Palais du Parlement, le Bureau des Postes, sont des 
chefs d’oeuvre et au-dessus de tout ce que j’ai vu de pareil a 
Londres sauf toutefois la Douane.—En revanche le Chateau est 
d’une tristesse et d’une obscurité remarquable et les églises d’un 
gothique 4 moitié ruiné et gaté par des additions plus récentes— 

De toutes mes recommandations je n’ai trouvé que mes 
banquiers Armit et Barough et le Capitaine Beresford, ils ont 
été fort aimables. 

Je puis a peine croire que je suis vraiment 4 Dublin, tant 
jai eu de difficultés 4 surmonter, tant jusqu’au dernier moment, 
ma venue a été incertaine. Aujourd’hui que je suis au comble 
de mes voeux, je crains que quelque coup imprévu ne vienne 
troubler mon bonheur; je tourne avec une cruelle inquiétude 
ma pensée vers mon pére,! vers mon bien aimé Gustave !?_ Dieu 
de miséricorde, détournez de moi ces épreuves accablantes .. . 


Dimanche 5 Septembre. Grand Messe admirable a la Chapelle 
Métropolitaine. Musique vocale au-dessus de tout ce que j’ai 
encore entendu en ce genre. Course chez M. de Cauclaux, consul 
de France avec qui j’ai diné. Lecture de journaux au Dublin 
Library Society. Mauvais climat. 


Lundi 6 Septembre—Visite a Sir W. Betham, roi d’armes 
d’Irlande qui m’a recu avec la plus grande amabilité, et qui me sera 
trés utile. Diner chez le Duc de Northumberland, Lord Lieute- 
nant qui m’a regu avec l’affabilité la plus gracieuse: c’est un 
véritable grand seigneur, comme on n’en voit plus de nos jours. 
J’y ai été avec un assez agréable jeune homme, M. Elliot Roberts ; 
jy ai trouvé l’archidiacre Singleton, le Secrétaire en chef Sir 
Henry Hardinge, Lord William Fitzgerald, Lord Castlemare et 
une Irlandaise assez égrillarde, Mdlle Kennedy. A propos des 
Irlandaises, celles du moins que j’ai vues dans les rues, me sem- 
blent d’une beauté surprenante. 


1 On parlait de supprimer la pairie en France, Mr. Mt. était pair de France. 
2Son ami gravement malade. 
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Au retour du Phénix Park, ot le Lord Lieutenant passe 
été, j’ai éprouvé un moment de bonheur excessif en ouvrant une 
lettre de mon Gustave qui m’annonce la continuation de son 
mieux. Cette joie a été presque aussitét ternie par la lecture 
dans le Journal des Débats de l’annonce d’une traduction du 
discours de Grattan? Me voila donc encore une fois devancé, 
éclipsé !} et & un moment owt je n’ai d’autres ressources que 
Vécrivasserie! c’est désolant. 


Mardi 7 Septembre.—Visite & V’institution dite Dublin Society 
ot m’a conduit le bon et complaisant Sir William Betham. Cette 
Société est établie dans le magnifique palais du Duc de Leinster, 
elle se compose d’environ 500 membres qui paient chacun 30 
guinées d’entrée. Elle s’occupe de tout ce qui peut intéresser 
les progrés des arts et des sciences utiles.—Elle éléve gratuitement 
140 enfants dans les principes du dessin, de l’architecture et de 
la sculpture ; sous ce dernier rapport leurs efforts n’ont pas été 
infructueux : j’ail vu dans leur antichambre de trés beaux modéles 
moulés par un jeune Irlandais nommé Gallaghan, aujourd’hui 
a Rome. La Société a de plus un musée vraiment riche en sujets 
histoire naturelle et en minéralogie: on y voit le squelette 
d’un énorme élan, trouvé dans une des fondriéres de I|’Irlande, 
et dont l’envergure des bois est de 11 pieds. Les collections de 
minéralogie sont riches surtout par rapport a l’Irlande et au 
Greenland: elles ont été principalement formées par un célébre 
minéralogiste allemand Giesecke, qui est professeur 4 Dublin. 
Fragment curieux d’une généalogie des Talleyrand—Périgord, 
trouvée dans une cartouche francaise par un des vainqueurs du 
1 Juin, 1794. Puis Sir William m’a conduit 4 l’ Académie Ivlan- 
daise, dont il est secrétaire et qui s’occupe de littérature, d’histoire 
et des sciences abstraites. Il y a une assez bonne bibliothéque 
ou j’ai vu quelques manuscrits Irlandais d’une date fort reculée 
que l’on appelle The Book of Lecan, The Book of Ballymote, 
et le Speckled Book of McEgan. Nous avons taché ensuite d’entrer 
a l'Université qui est un magnifique batiment, mais nous n’avons 
pu voir que l’extérieur, c’est a dire les trois grandes cours dites 
Parliament Square, Library Square et Botany Bay; la fagade 
de l’édifice sur College Green est imposante. Visite 4 M. de 


* Allusion a l’Histoive d’Ivlande que Mt. comptait écrire 4 son retour et dans 
aquelle il pensait insérer de nombreuses traductions des discours de Grattan. 
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Cauclaux puis course au Phenix Park avec M. Roberts. Diner 
avec la Comtesse de Leitrim et Lord Clements a l’hétel. 

Temps perdu au cabinet de lecture. Course en Car avec un 
cocher charmant 4 Howth, port 4 10 milles de Dublin, en passant 
par Marino, charmante maison de campagne de la malheureuse 
Lady Charlemont, Clontarf, village célébre par la bataille de 
1or4 ou Brian Boroimhe périt en combattant les Danois; de 
nombreuses et charmantes maisons de campagne; et les ruines 
sombres et pittoresques de l’Abbaye de Kilbarrick. Howth est 
un village avec un trés beau port; d’ou partent les bateaux a 
vapeur pour Holyhead ; il est situé dans un enfoncement au pied 
d’un promontoire qui a 600 pieds au-dessus du niveau de la mer. 
On y voit les débris d’une Abbaye tellement antique qu’on ignore 
a quel ordre elle a appartenu: ces débris sont admirablement 
conservés et servent aujourd’hui de cimetiére aux deux religions ; 
on y remarque plusieurs tombes de la maison des Sts Lawrence, 
Comtes de Howth et une pierre funéraire ot j’ai lu avec émotion 
cette inscription : 


To the memory of Ann Flin, deceased 
Sept. 18th, 1766, aged nearly 21. 
A friend that lov’d thy earthly form when here 
Erects this stone to dust he held most dear. 
Thy happy genius oft his soul reviv’d, 
Nor Sorrows felt untill of thee deprived 
Peace to thy gentle shade & endless rest 
To thy fair soul now numbered with the blest. 
Yet Take these tears, mortality’s relief 
And till I share thy joys, forgive my grief 
The little rites a stone, a verse receive 
Tis all a father, all a friend can give. 


Vis-A-vis de Howth est une ile escarpée et pittoresque appelée 
Ireland’s Eye, ow il y a aussi quelques débris d’une antique abbaye 
et un rocher crénelé qui de loin a tout a fait l’air d’une tourelle 
ou d’un phare. Le port de Howth a un beau phare et est défendu 
par plusieurs Martello towers. Si Dublin devient jamais la capitale 
d’un royaume indépendant, Howth sera son port militaire. Il 
y a de plus un assez beau chateau, fort ancien, et fort bien situé 
au milieu d’un bois et protégé par la céte, il appartient au Comte 
de Howth. Le soir, honteux, sommeil et paresse. 
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Jeudi, 9 Septembre.—Visite avec l’excellent Sir William 
Bethlam, a la bibliothéque de l'Université, dont le Dr Sadler 
l'un des fellows, nous a fait les honneurs. C’est un magnifique 
établissement, et l’ordre dans lequel les livres sont disposés sur- 
passe tout ce que j’ai encore vu dans ce genre. La partie la plus 
précieuse de la bibliothéque est une collection de 20,000 volumes 
achetée il y a 30 ans 4 un M. Fagel, Hollandais (ot l’on remarque 
le premier essai dans le genre des caricatures fait par les réfugiés 
Francais contre leurs persécuteurs). I] y a aussi quelques éditions 
de trés grand prix, entr’autres les éditions princeps de Dante et 
de Virgile, légués par un M. Quin sous la condition expresse qu’ils 
ne seraient jamais lus, mais seulement montrés. Il y a en tout 
environ 200,000 volumes. Mais la partie des manuscrits est 
encore plus précieuse; elle renferme des trésors inappréciables 
sur Vhistoire d’Irlande, des traductions manuscrites de la Bible 
faites par Wickliff et ses contemporains au 14eme siécle, une 
copie manuscrite des 4 évangélistes faite par S. Colomb Kill au 
6eme siécle, un Codex rescriptus ou palsimpsest fort ancien, des 
bréviaires enluminés avec toute la finesse du moyen-age, et par 
dessus tout un Mussel, le plus beau que j’ai vu, in-folio et 
orné de peintures, l’éclat des couleurs dépasse tout ce que nous 
faisons aujourd’hui et ot l’expression des figures est merveilleuse. 
La grande salle ow les livres sont rangés est, dit-on, la plus belle 
de toutes les bibliothéques d’Europe: elle a 210 pieds de long, 
40 de large et 40 de haut. Celle du British Museum est cependant 
plus imposante encore.—Promenade solitaire au commencement 
de la belle jetée qui se prolonge pendant trois milles au moins 
au milieu de la baie de Dublin et qui est terminée par un phare 
d’une éclatante blancheur et fort élevé. Le soir au théatre 
Adelphi: détestable. 


Vendredi, 10 Septembre.—Visite a la Banque Nationale 
d'Irlande accompagné par M. d’Olier, l’un des directeurs, homme 
du mode le plus poli et le plus complaisant. Cette Banque qui 
était autrefois le Palais du Parlement est un édifice admirable. 
On dit, et je le croirais sans peine, qu'il n’y a rien en Europe de 
plus parfait en architecture que la facade méridionale ou centrale, 
formée par une colonnade qui embrasse les 3 cétés d’un carré et 
terminee par deux portiques. Les facades occidentales et orien- 
tales se composent chacune d’un portique admirable de grandeur 
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et de simplicité ; un mur d’enceinte circulaire et orné également 
de colonnes, unit les trois fagades. L’intérieur est admirablement 
disposé ; rien de plus léger, de plus gracieux que les nombreux 
corridors, merveilleusement bien éclairés, qui établissent une 
communication entre les différentes parties de 1’édifice. 
L’ancienne chambre des Communes a été transformée moitié 
en une grande salle dite Cash Office qui est d’un magnifique et 
d'une élégance rare. La Chambre des Lords n’a pas été touchée : 
c’est une fort belle salle ot l’on arrive par le portique occidental 
et par une trés jolie antichambre. Dans un appartement au premier 
et dans la partie occidentale se trouve la collection des anciens 
comptes de 1’établissement et un modéle charmant de tout 
Védifice. Voila pour les beautés du domaine de l’art; celles du 
domaine de la Science ne sont pas moins remarquables. L’im- 
primerie attachée a la Banque pour l’impression de ses billets 
est l’établissement scientifique le plus curieux que j’aie jamais 
visité. Elle est fondée par M. Ordhan, ingénieur a qui les nom- 
breuses inventions mécaniques qu’il y a appliquées font le plus 
grand honneur. Une seule machine a vapeur suffit pour mettre 
en mouvement tous les appareils de l’établissement et 12 hommes 
pour les contrdler. Rien ne saurait égaler la dextérité merveil- 
leuse des moyens exclusivement mécaniques qui sont employés 
pour empécher les ouvriers de détourner la moindre particule de 
papier: une série de chiffres invariables indique combien de 
feuilles ont été frappées et cela sous les yeux de l’ouvrier et sans 
son intervention. Il y a quatre presses mues par la vapeur pour 
la gravure du billet et 6 mécaniques pour le dater et le numéroter. 
La rapidité de toutes ces opérations est inconcevable, 7 ou 8 
ouvriers peuvent tirer 30,000 billets par jour. Il y a une petite 
machine qui offre l’application la plus heureuse de la machine 
pneumatique: elle est destinée 4 mouiller les papiers dont on 
fait les billets, avant de les mettre sous la presse, ce but est par- 
faitement rempli en insérant Io ou 11,000 feuilles déja_taillées 
dans une petite boite carrée, d’ot l’on fait sortir tout l’air qui 
est aussit6t remplacé par une colonne d’eau que l’on y fait monter, 
au bout de cing minutes les 11,000 feuilles sont complétement 
imprégnées; deux ou trois minutes suffisent pour leur faire 
endurer 2 ou 3 séchages, et on les livre aussit6t a l’impression. 
Je n’aurais jamais cru a cette rapidité si je ne l’avais vue de mes 


yeux. Mais tout cela sera surpassé par une machine aujourd’hui 
G 
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en construction et par laquelle tout le travail sera fait avec V’aide 
d’un seul homme. J’ai été enchanté de ma visite; puis le méme 
M. d’Olier m’a conduit 4 un établissement charitable d’une ex- 
cellente nature fondé par un vieux richard nommé Simpson, qul 
était aveugle et gouteux, pour 65 vieillards aveugles et gouteux 
comme lui et qui y sont logés, nourris et vétus pour la vie. Je 
l’ai visité en détail, j’ai assisté a leur diner, qui aujourd’hui, jour 
maigre, ne se composait que de gruau ; ils n’étaient pas contents— 
Visite 4 la librairie de Hodges qui a tous les meilleurs livres 
possibles sur l’histoire d’Irlande, mais trop chers. Diner au 
Phénix Park, chez le Secrétaire en Chef, Sir Henry Hardinge ; 
il y avait Lady Campbell, fille de l’admirable Lr. Fitzgerald et de 
Pamela, son mari et plusieurs autres officiers entre autres le colonel 
Maherly, homme fort instruit et fort distingué avec qui j’ai beau- 
coup causé sur les tristes affaires de la France et enfin il y avait 
Miss Kennedy aussi égrillarde que de coitume: grace a elle je 
me suis assez amusé. 


Samedi, 11 Septembre.—Visite au Capitaine Beresford a la 
caserne de cavalerie, dont il m’a fait voir les écuries. Il a été 
fort aimable. Puis aprés bien des courses inutiles et une visite 
chez les Armit ot j’ai vu la femme du jeune qui est frangaise, et la 
fille du vieux qui est trés jolie—aprés tout cela j’ai été avec le 
bon Lord Leitrim visiter la belle maison de Lord Charlemont 
dans Kildare Street. Elle est profondément triste, n’ayant jamais 
été complétement habitée, ni méme terminée: pour moi qui ai 
tant connu cette charmante famille et qui l’ai vue si cruellement 
disparaitre elle est plus triste que pour tout autre. —__La biblio- 
théque ou se tenait ordinairement le célébre Lord Charlemont 
pére du lord actuel est une fort belle piéce et contient une collection 
fort précieuse : au premier et au rez-de-chaussée il y a quelques 
beaux tableaux, un groupe tiré de l’Histoire Sainte par Rembrandt, 
César Borgia par le Titien, deux originaux de Hogarth et un por- 
trait de Lady Charlemont par Sir Th. Lawrence qui n’a pas rendu 
assez justice 4 sa merveilleuse beauté. Le soir, lecture de journaux, 
a la Société: nouvelles de plus en plus tristes. 


Dimanche, 12 Septembre-—Temps atroce. Sermon de |’admir- 
able Edward Irving manqué a cause de ma paresse et de mon 
indécision ; je me suis contenté d’une grand’ messe a la Chapelle 
métropolitaine avec un trés mauvais prédicateur. Visite au Dr 
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Doyle qui m’a donné une lettre générale pour le clergé d’Irlande. 
C’est un brave homme mais un peu grossier. Puis j’ai été diner 
a Montpelier, sur la route de Kingstown chez Sir Betham; le 
meilleur des hommes qui a une fort jolie propriété: diner assez 
agréable et fort sociable. Lady Betham est tout A fait bonne et 
digne de son mari; mais ses filles et surtout sa soeur sont d’une 
affectation et d’une vulgarité désolante: la fille cadette est assez 
jolie. Retour avec M. Thomas Taylor I* commis du Secrétariat 
d’état qui me comble aussi de politesses et Joseph Walker, neveu 
de Sir William, jeune homme distingué . . . Jamais peuple n’a 
été plus hospitalier, plus bienveillant plus dévoué que les 
Irlandais. J’en suis émerveillé. 


Lundt, 13 Septembre.—Derniére journée 4 Dublin dont j’ai 
toutes les peines du monde a m’arracher. Invitation a une revue 
que j’ai été obligé de refuser a cause de la quantité de lettres qui 
me restait a écrire. Visite de Lord Meath qui m’a invité chez 
lui demain et m’a présenté a sa femme et a la belle Lady Théo- 
dosia qui est un peu déchue depuis que je l’ai vue a Paris il ya 
quatre ans.—Puis visite d’adieux au bon Sir Betham et a M. de 
Cauclaux: le premier m’a chargé de cadeaux et de recomman- 
dations. Bien aimable lettre de Lady Charlemont. Le soir j’ai 
été sottement a un bal chez Sir H. Hardinge, Secrétaire d’état. 
Je ne me suis pas repenti de ma dissipation toute contraire qu’elle 
ait été a mes habitudes.  J’ai été présenté a Lady Morgan la 
célébre vadicale, j’ai dansé avec M*® Stanhope, niéce du Duc 
de Leinster, l’une des plus célébres beautés de l’Angleterre, enfin 
j‘ai passé toute ma soirée a coété de M** Kennedy que j'ai trouvée 
bien jolie, bien agréable, et pour moi dune amabilité surprenante. 
Je ne sais pas ou cela aurait mené si nous ne nous etions vus ce 
soir pour la derniére fois. Je lui ai pris la main en lui disant 
adieu avec un vrai sentiment d’affection. | Pour elle je suis resté 
jusqu’a 2 heures et demie, j’ai enterré le bal. 


Mardi, 14 Septembre.—Enfin départ de Dublin apres avoir 
été attrapé par un voiturier Irlandais 4 qui je m’étais fié dans 
mon enthousiasme pour le caractére Irlandais. A 11 heures je 
suis parti dans un petit car a 2 roues et 2 un cheval qui m’a horrible- 
ment secoué, mais qui m’a cependant mené par Blackrock, le 
pied de la montagne de Killiney et une route charmante a Bray, 
premiére ville du comté de Wicklow, joli petit endroit a l’em- 
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bouchure ‘de la riviére de ce nom, sur une trés belle plage de 2,000 
Ames. La j’ai été voir une Mrs. Putland a qui M. de Cauclaux 
m’avait recommandé; elle m’a fait voir sa maison restaurée dans 
le genre gothique avec une belle serre 4 fleurs et un superbe 
potager. De 1a j’ai mis deux heures a grimper a travers des champs 
de pommes de terre, des bruyéres et des pierres d’une dureté 
affreuse jusqu’au haut du promontoire de Bray Head d’ou j/al 
une vue magnifique de la mer, de la baie de Dublin, de Killiney 
de l’ile de Dalkey, de l’admirable vallon d’Ennis Kerry avec le 
Chateau de Kilruddery et les deux curieuses montagnes dites 
Sugar Loaves qui en ont effectivement la forme. Aprés avoir eu 
les pieds bien déchirés et bien piqués, je suis descendu a Bray, 
d’ot je suis reparti peu aprés par une pluie battante, pour aller 
au chateau de Kilruddery ot Lord Meath m’a prié a diner et a 
coucher. Il m’a fort bien recu et m’a montré en détail son mag- 
nifique chateau, qui est certainement ce qui approche le plus de 
mon beau idéal en architecture, qui réalise tous mes réves gothi- 
ques en ce genre. Je n’y trouve qu’un défaut, c’est la situation 
qui n’est pas assez élevée, assez commanding mais elle est abritée 
et d’un accés facile et, pour les Anglais, le comfort avant tout. 
C’est une vieille abbaye que Lord Meath a fait restaurer et agrandir 
considérablement dans le genre féodal le plus parfait que l’on 
puisse concevoir. L’architecture est celle qui au XVI° s. succéda 
immédiatement au gothique. A lintérieur comme 4 |’extérieur 
tout est parfaitement d’accord avec le caractére général de 1’édifice ; 
les armoiries et insignes héraldiques de la famille y sont prodigués 
avec beaucoup d’adresse, les couronnes du comte qui surmontent 
les tourelles et les cheminées sont fort bien ; mais ce qui surpasse 
tout c’est le grand escalier, et le Hall ou salle centrale qui sert de 
point de ralliement entre toutes les parties de ce vaste édifice. 
Les boiseries gothiques, les ornements du plafond sont de la plus 
grande magnificence: on y voit d’ailleurs des vitraux modernes 
excellents qui répandent un jour purement gothique. Quelques 
fort belles statues italiennes, et une serre a fleurs sont aussi de 
fort grands ornements. Tout de qui tient 4 la partie domestique, 
aux chambres a coucher, est d’une propreté et d’un confort admir- 
able. . Enfin cela m’a rempli le coeur d’admiration et d’envie; 
c’est justement ce que je voudrais, et ce que je n’aurai jamais... 
Soirée assez froide mais pas désagréable. Lord Meath est excellent 
et trés hospitalier, Lady Meath un peu froide, Lord Brabazon le 
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fils, récemment élu député et grand voyageur en Egypte, etc., 
agréable mais aussi trop froid. Enfin Lady Theodosia est une 
beauté hautaine et tout a fait en unisson avec la féodalité du lieu. 
Elle est tout juste le contraire de Miss Kennedy, qui va du reste 
se marier. Il y a de plus une Miss Scott qui a l’air assez bonne 
personne mais qui n’a pas ouvert la bouche. 


Mercredi, 15 Septembre-—Déjeuner un peu plus gai que le 
diner d’hier. Lady Theodosia un peu plus traitable. Elle ressemble 
assez pour la tournure et les maniéres 4 la Duchesse de Rauzan. 
Promenade avec Lord Meath a travers son charmant jardin ou 
il y a des rochers d’ou l’on a une vue charmante, des chénes 
toujours verts, des étoiles a la Versailles, etc. ... Puis course 
délicieuse dans le célébre vallon du Glen Dargle sanctifié 4 mes 
yeux par le séjour qu’y a fait Grattan et que je déclare sans 
hésiter le plus ravissant endroit que j’aie encore vu depuis que je 
suis au monde. _ Rien ne peut égaler la beauté sauvage et pitto- 
resque de ce lieu, tout y semble fait pour enchanter et surprendre 
le voyageur et cependant rien n’y porte l’empreinte de l’art, du 
factice, et la nature a le droit de revendiquer toutes les beautés 
de cette scéne de paysages incomparables. Je ne puis donner la 
plus petite idée de l’impression qu’elle a produite sur moi, de 
Vexaltation qu’elle a fait naitre en mon ame; je sentais en moi 
pendant toute cette tournée en gig, une force, une énergie, je 
dirai presque une éloquence jusqu’a présent inconnue; je me 
retrouvais tel que j’étais dans les meilleurs jours de mon passé, 
avec encore plus d’élan et de confiance. Ma pensée presque exclu- 
sivement absorbée par]’immense révolution quis’opére aujourd’hui 
dans l’ordre de mes attachemens, par le mérite de la cause sacrée a 
laquelle je me dévoue, était féconde et puissante. Enfin je n’étais 
plus moi-méme; je ne me croyais vraiment pas tellement im- 
pressionnable par les beautés de la nature. é aA 

Voici en peu de mots |’énumération des endroits que j'ai 
visités aujourd’hui par un assez beau temps car je n’ai été mouillé 
que par deux averses. D’abord le Glen of the Dargle, gorge etroite 
et fermée par deux hauts rochers, couverte d’une riche et epaisse 
verdure par ow le gracieux ruisseau du Dargle se précipite sur des 
monceaux de rochers pour aller se jeter dans le Bray, le murmure 
de ses innombrables cascades est charmant: la maniére dont il 
se présente de tous les points du sentier qui régne a mi-cote du 
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rocher 4 sa gauche est d’une beauté inconcevable. A peine a-t-on 
tourné cette gorge que l’on se trouve au sommet d’un rocher a 
pic, appelé The Lovers’ Leap d’ou la vue prend un aspect tout 
différent, la gorge se change en un riant et pittoresque vallon ot 
le bruyant Dargle coule avec une silencieuse lenteur sous le nom 
de Glenishreane, et qui est couvert moitié par des bois touffus, 
moitié par des prés d’une verdure digne de l’Emerald Isle. L’ceil 
embrasse les Sugar Loafs, d’autres montagnes plus éloignées et 
d’une forme presque aussi prononcée. De l’autre cdté du Dargle 
les beaux parcs de Bushey Park (du Col. Howard) et de Charle- 
ville au Comte de Rathdown, enfin sur la rive gauche, Tinnahinch, 
immortelle retraite de Grattan batie par l’héroique orateur sur la 
terre que la patrie lui décerna et dans le vallon ou il passa son 
enfance qui devait étre si féconde. Quel beau souvenir! Quel 
saint pélerinage! La maison n’a rien que de trés ordinaire mais 
la situation est la plus favorable que l’on puisse avoir dans ce 
ravissant vallon. Aprés avoir traversé ses jardins je suis monté 
jusqu’a Powerscourt, chateau du comte de ce nom qui est l’heureux 
propriétaire du Dargle et de tout ce beau pays, la plus belle con- 
trée de l’Irlande et de ce que j’ai vu en Europe. Ce chateau situé 
a mi-céte est d’une architecture majestueuse mais qui plait bien 
moins que celui de Kilruddery. Une route charmante qui descend 
vers le Dargle et suit toutes les sinuosités de son cours, conduit 
aprés une heure de marche a la chute d’eau de Powerscourt ; ici 
au centre d’un magnifique rideau de rochers tapissé d’arbres le 
Dargle se précipite d’une hauteur d’environ 250 a 300 pieds en un 
seul filet d’eau, léger et gracieux, brisé par plusieurs proéminences 
du rocher et cependant assez imposant pour produire un effet 
parfait. Vue de loin comme du lit de la riviére cette chute est 
vraiment admirable. A quelque distance, retournant sur mes 
pas, j'ai passé le ruisseau a gué puis grimpant sur la pente opposée 
jai longé la rive droite du Dargle et le pied du grand Sugar Loaf 
en ayant une vue excellente de Powerscourt, Tinnahinch et des 
bois du Glen, jusqu’a mon arrivée sur la grande route de Bray a 
Newtown Kennedy prés de Kilruddery ; 1a, enfilant cette route dans 
la direction du midi, j’ai passé a travers le Glen of the Downs 
fermé par deux hautes montagnes fort bien boisées et de 1,000 
pieds de haut environ. Tournant ensuite a gauche je me suis 
dirigé ensuite vers la mer et le village de Delgany auprés duquel 
se trouve la jolie maison de campagne de Belview appartenant a 
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M** Latouche et que j’ai da visiter. Elle est située en haut 
d’une montagne en face de la mer, jouissant d’une trés belle vue 
mais aussi d’un vent qui doit étre insupportable. On y remarque 
une fort jolie chaumiére sur le bord de la route et des serres d’une 
longueur interminable. Mais tout cela est artificiel et terne et 
plat aprés le ravissant Dargle qui m’a gaté pour tout le reste du 
voyage. Retour a Kilruddery par le parc et les bruyéres qui en 
dépendent entre le petit Sugar Loaf et la mer. Avant le diner 
moment de téte 4 téte avec Lady Th. Aprés Lord Brabazon est 
revenu du meeting qui s’est tenu 4 Dublin pour les Francais. 
Je suis désolé, j’ai manqué la plus belle occasion d’entendre Lawless, 
Moore et surtout Shiel! Je ne la retrouverai jamais et le soir 
Irving qui préche a la Rotonde! J'ai tout perdu. Soirée assez 
froide et triste: et cependant j’ai désiré en reculer la fin. Oh 
imbécile! Si jamais je quitte la Frange je serai indécis entre 
le vallon du Dargle et l’Allemagne. 


Jeudt, 16 Septembre.—A hut heures du matin, j’ai quitté 
le toit pittoresque et hospitalier de Kilruddery dans un car décou- 
vert pour continuer mes errements solitaires dans le beau comté 
de Wicklow. Journée d’admiration et de mésaventures grace 
au temps atroce qu'il fait et aux mauvaises directions de Lord 
Brabazon. Aprés avoir passé par Bray, j’ai enfilé une route 
exactement paralléle a celle d’hier et suivant toute la rive droite 
du Dargle. J’ai vu de nouveau Powerscourt et Tinnahinch et 
passé entre les domaines de Busley et Charleville. Puis grim- 
pant le long de la céte de la Long Hill j’ai pu plonger mes regards 
jusqu’au fond du vaste vallon de Glencree qui s’étend vers le 
Nord-Ouest dans la direction de Dublin et ot l’on ne remarque 
que la caserne de cenom. Peu aprés j’ai obtenu en enjambant une 
porte une nouvelle vue de la charmante cascade de Powerscourt. 
Aprés avoir fait environ 3 miles a travers des bruyéres ou soufflait 
un vent de tous les diables j’ai mis pied a terre, et guidé par un 
gamin bon Catholique et bon Irlandais je fis une grande lieue a 
pied pour aller voir Lough Tay lac dominé par un rocher gigan- 
tesque et d’une nudité effrayante appelé Carigemanar ou le Fancy 
Rock, et de l’autre par des rocs couverts de bruyéres et de sapins; 
au fond est une jolie maison de campagne appartenant a M. 
Latouche, Luggelane ou Lugh villa. C’est de ce lac que part la 
riviére si belle et si célébre un peu plus loin sous le nom d’Avonmore 
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et d’Avoca (en Irlande les riviéres changent de nom a chaque 
nouveau canton qu’elles traversent)... Vers le midi on la voit 
déja serpenter entre le Lough Tay d’ow elle sort et le Lough Dan 
qu’elle traverse. Le coup d’ceil est imposant et sauvage : le lieu 
d’ou l’on en jouit le mieux s’appelle Ballinamoe. De 1a encore 
deux milles 4 travers un pays montueux et désert jusqu’au village 
de Togher et 4 l’auberge de Roundwood; d’ot guidé par mon 
mauvais génie et les indications de Lord Brabazon je persuadai 
a mon cocher de me mener au sommet du Devil’s Glen en faisant 
un long détour vers la gauche. Aprés avoir enduré une averse 
qui me trempa complétement je mis pied a terre et m’enfongai 
dans des fondriéres et des bruyéres sans fin pour tacher d’entrer 
dans le beau domaine de Glenmore Castle d’ot l'on a une vue 
magnifique de la riviére Dargle et de son cours impétueux 
a travers le Val du Diable. Aprés avoir enjambé 2 ou 3 murs 
de pierre et m’étre enfoncé jusqu’aux genoux dans de la 
boue et des arbustes a épines je parvins a entrevoir la 
cascade qui est vraiment imposante et d’un caractére encore 
plus sauvage et plus romanesque que Ie Dargle ou Powers- 
court. Mais pas moyen d’aller plus loin et aprés deux 
heures d’inutiles tentatives force me fut de revenir trouver 
mon cay, inondé par la pluie, les bottes trempées et déchirées et 
les jambes remplies d’épines. Pour comble d’agrément dispute 
avec mon cocher qui veut me tricher. Retour forcé 4 Roundwood, 
ou je n’eus pour me consoler que le joli minois de la fille de l’auber- 
giste Mr. Heatley. De la je pris un autre car qui me conduisit par 
Anamoe (résidence de Sterne ot il manqua d’étre écrasé dans un 
moulin) et par une route charmante le long de l’Avoca qui s’appelle 
ici Anamoe jusqu’au pont de Laragh situé a l’embouchement 
de deux vallées dites Glenmacnass enfilée par la route soli- 
taire qui traverse le comté de Wicklow depuis 1798 et Glendalough. 
Ayant passé ce pont que domine la caserne de Laragh je me 
réfugiai dans l’auberge un peu suédoise de S. Hardinge au pied 
du Mont Derrybourne et puis je me dirigeai 4 pied a travers une 
boue infame vers le célébre vallon de Glendalough, si noté en 
Irlande par les ruines des sept églises fondées par Saint Kevin 
I* évéque de ce lieu et compagnon de Saint Patrick. J’avais 
pour guide trois Irlandais qui ne cessérent pas un instant pendant 
Vheure que je passai avec eux de disputer, de crier et de me 
raconter toutes les légendes poétiques qui courent le pays sur 
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Saint Kevin, sur ses travaux miraculeux, sur la constance avec 
laquelle il résista aux avances de la belle Kathleen qu'il finit par 
jeter dans le lac, sur sa vieillesse miraculeuse (il vécut depuis 490 
jusqu’en 618) et comme quoi un jour en dinant avec Saint Patrick 
il inventa le whiskey, divinité favorite des Irlandais. Mes guides 
entremélaient ces merveilleux récits de citations nombreuses 
de Moore et de diverses plaisanteries l’un contre l’autre entre 
lesquels figuraient plusieurs souvenirs de la rébellion de 1798, 
et des exploits “of the boys.” Ils se disputaient sur le nombre 
d’Anglais qu’ils avaient “‘ piqués,” c’est a dire percés 4 coup de 
lances! Moi, de mon cété, je m’amusai a leur faire deviner de 
quel pays j’étais et quand je leur eus avoué que j’étais Francais, 
je leur racontai avec orgueil ce que les Francais venaient de faire 
et leur détaillai ces merveilleux exploits de juillet dont un vague 
retentissement était venu jusqu’a eux sous la dénomination 
“of a great row in France” Je n’ai jamais recontré d’hommes 
plus gais et plus intelligents. Je leur ai donné 4 tous trois ce 
qu'il me restait de monnaie dans ma bourse, dix-huit pence et 
ils furent enchantés. 

Mais j’oublie les beautés locales de Glendalough. Rien 
n'est cependant plus beau: depuis ces deux jours, je suis telle- 
ment gaté par la nature, tellement habitué a passer en revue ses 
plus séduisants attraits, que je ne sais plus vraiment comment 
exprimer mon admiration, ni comment établir mes degrés de 
préférence. Le Dargle a commencé par m’enthousiasmer et je 
déclarai que rien ne pouvait étre plus beau; mais voila déja en 
un seul jour deux endroits qui rivalisent avec lui pour ne pas dire 
qui le surpassent : le Devil’s Glen et le Glendalough , cet admirable 
vallon est fermé par quatre montagnes immenses au nord le 
Broccagh, a l’orient le Derrybaun tous deux couverts de bois 
et de plantations, au midi le Lugduff rocher sombre et perpen- 
diculaire, au centre duquel se trouve une caverne appelée le lit 
de Saint Kevin, enfin a l’occident le colossal Camaderry haut de 
2,268 pieds au dessus du niveau de la mer et qui partage le vallon 
de Glendalough en deux parties le Glendasane et le Glen of the 


Note de P. Lallemand : 

On sait qu’aprés l’échec du débarquement de Hoche en 1797, la révolte Irlandaise 
de 1798 conduite par Theobald Wolfe Tone trouva ses plus chauds défenseurs dans 
les comtés de Wexford et de Wicklow. Ces troupes rebelles animées par le pére John 
Murphy avaient méme inquiété Dublin. Voir W. Thomas Morris—Ireland from 1798 
to 1898. Cambridge Press, 1898, ch. II. 
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upper lake ou se trouve en effet un lac charmant. Un ruisseau 
clair et limpide part de ce lac et va se jeter dans l’Avonmore 
ou Avoca. 

Rien ne saurait égaler la beauté sauvage et originale de ce 
site magnifique dont l’intérét est immensément accru par les 
souvenirs historiques et religieux qui s’y attachent. Les ruines 
considérables des sept églises y marquent en effet le théatre des 
travaux apostoliques de Saint Kevin et le site de la ville qu'il y 
fonda. La premiére de ces ruines est Kevin’s Church dont il reste 
bien peu de choses a cété de la route au nord-est du vallon, puis 
on voit la tombe de Saint Kevin, couverte d’une double croix, 
une rangée de pierres mises en travers du ruisseau de Glenasane 
vous conduit ensuite 4 la Cathédrale, dont les ruines sont les plus 
considérables de toutes et ornées de sculptures fort curieuses, 
cet emplacement sert de cimetiére aux Catholiques; a l’une des 
extrémités se trouve un beffroi en pierre haut de 110 pieds et 
circulaire : c’est ce qu ‘il y a de plus visible dans la vallée. Dans 
un autre coin il y a une grande croix haute de 11 pieds, et que 
doit embrasser dans toute sa circonférence celui qui veut avoir 
une femme belle et riche. Les paysans vous indiquent un moyen 
de le faire trés facilement. Tous ces monuments sont de |’anti- 
quité la plus incontestable. A l’occident de la cathédrale se 
trouvent les débris de l’église de Notre Dame dont il ne reste 
presque rien et au midi la Cuisine de Saint Kevin 4° église qui est 
la mieux conservée de toutes et qui a un toit en pierres, ce qui est 
presque unique en Irlande et un clocher haut de 50 pieds. De 
Vautre cété du ruisseau qui vient du lac supérieur, se trouve 
l’église de Rhefeart, sous Cannaderry et de Teampull-ne-Skallagh 
sous Lugduff. Enfin a l’orient et vers la fin de la vallée se trouve 
la 7éme église, l’abbaye, dédiée a St. Paul et 4 St. Pierre. Toutes 
ces églises ont été construites au 6e siécle, la description la plus 
compléte avec le récit des légendes qui s’y rapportent se trouve 
dans Wright’s Guide to the County Wicklow que Lady Meath 
m’a prété. De retour au pont de Laragh, j’ai repris mon car. 
Il faisait nuit, cependant je fis encore cinq milles 4 travers des 
montagnes désertes et abimées par le vent jusqu’a l’auberge 
tenue par un nommé Wiseman, fermier de Lord Meath a qui ce 
terrain appartient et située au milieu de Glenmalure. Cette 
auberge n’est pas mal. Lord Meath vient y demeurer quelquefois 
avec sa famille et va y batir une chaumiére suisse. J’y ai fait 
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un bon souper, ce dont j’avais fort besoin, mouillé comme je l’avais 
été. Bon feu de tourbe ou Peat, extrait des fondriéres, et whiskey, 
pour la premiére fois. Tout a fait 1’Irlande. 


Le vendredi, 17 Septembre.—Aprés un sommeil trop long- 
temps prolongé, je suis parti de l’auberge de Wiseman et je me 
suis trouvé au centre du vallon de Glenmalure et en face de la 
plus haute montagne du comté, le Lug na quilla haut de 3,070 
pieds au dessus de la mer, et au pied duquel se trouve une nouvelle 
caserne dite Drumgoff, destinée 4 enlever aux insurgés cette 
retraite inaccessible ou ils livrérent bien des combats aux oppres- 
seurs d’outre-mer, depuis les O’Byrne’s! sous Elisabeth jusqu’a 
ce rebelle de 1798 qui ne pouvant échapper 4 ses ennemis, se 
précipita avec son cheval du haut d’un rocher vertical. A partir 
de ce point la route longe la riviére d’Avon beg, et passe au pied 
des monts qui ferment la vallée, en offrant au voyageur pendant 
deux milles de chemin la vue la plus romanesque et la plus sédui- 
sante possible. Vraiment je ne sais pas ce qu’il faut admirer le 
plus dans ce ravissant pays. Je voudrais m’arréter 4 chaque 
pas, grimper sur chaque montagne, descendre dans chaque gorge. 
Les torrents de pluie qui me trempent chaque jour ne ralentissent 
pas mon ardeur, mais mon temps est tellement limité que je ne 
peux qu’effleurer ces beautés. Maintenant c’est Glenmalure 
que je préfére a tout ce que j’ai encore vu et dans deux heures ce 
sera Castle Howard et Avoca. A Ballmeclor la gorge qui a 4 
milles et demi de long se termine: le paysage s’adoucit, les mont- 
agnes ne sont plus que des collines et des bois civilisés garnissent 
les deux cétés de la route; on ne conserve de Glenmalure que le 
bruyant et pittoresque Avonbeg. A Ballma Clash je l’ai traversé 
pour aller gagner la grande route de Rathdrum a Arklow. Puis 
redescendant le long des beaux domaines de Castle Avondale 
(au descendant du patriotique Sir T. Parnell) et de Kingston je 
passai l’Avon more sur un pont que termine une porte circulaire 
surmontée par un lion, cimier de la famille de Howard dont un 
des membres posséde le magnifique domaine de Castle Howard 
que je voulais visiter. Le chateau est situé au haut d’un rocher 


1Fiagh Mac Hugh & la téte de son clan descendait de ces hauteurs pour faire 
des coups de surprise dans le Wexford ou les environs de Dublin ; il fut pris et décapité 
par les ordres de Sir William Russell (1597). Son fils Phelim, qui lui succéda comme 
chef des O’ByrNnzE prit part 4 la révolte de Tyrone (1598). 
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couvert d’arbres touffus et d’ou l’on jouit a chaque pas de la vue 
la plus enchanteresse, qui comprend les trois vallées de l’Avon- 
more venant de Glendalough, de l’Avon beg venant de Glenmalure 
et de l’Avoca allant 4 Arklow, peut-étre les trois plus belles vallées 
du monde. Quant au chateau en lui-méme, je croyais Kilruddery 
incomparable mais celui-ci le surpasse autant par la beauté de 
position que par le caractére plus féodal, plus ancien gothique de 
V’édifice. C’est un vrai manoir du 13e siécle a tourelles crénelées 
et a meurtriéres, ce qui n’existe pas a Kilruddery, et puis quel 
avantage dans la position ! 

Quittant 4 regret ce lieu charmant je suis redescendu et 
jai retraversé l’Avonmore pour aller visiter le cottage de M. 
Kempson, situé au point ot Avonmore et l’Avonbeg se réunis- 
sent, au pied de Castle Howard pour former l’Avoca. C'est le 
site ravissant que l’on nomme “ the Meeting of the Waters ”’ et 
que Moore a immortalisé par la mélodie qui porte ce titre et qu’il 
écrivit en 1807. Je me suis assis sur le banc ow il la composa et 
j'ai cueilli des feuilles du chéne qui l’ombrage. Puis passant 
VAvonbeg sur un pont de pierre j’ai longé l’Avoca pendant un 
mille, toujours dans un transport d’admiration jusqu’a l’auberge 
qui porte le nom de la vallée, située sur le bord de la riviére, au 
pied du plus pittoresque rocher que j’ai vu de ma vie, celui de 
Ballymurtough. J’y ai établi mon quartier général pour le reste 
du jour et la nuit; puis me mettant en route a pied j’ai d’abord 
grimpé jusqu’au sommet du Ballymurtough pour visiter les mines de 
cuivre qui sont peu interessantes et productives ; il y a 130 mineurs, 
un des shafts ou vernes a, dit-on, 180 toises de profondeur; on 
n’y descend que par des échelles. La montagne est 4 700 pieds 
audessus de la riviére. J’en ai fait le détour pour descendre sur 
la grand’ route qui longe la rive droite de l’Avoca que j’ai passé 
a Newbridge sur un pont rustique couvert de lierre. J’ai ensuite 
visité les deux plus beaux domaines de la rive gauche, Bally 
Arthur et Shelton Abbey. Bally Arthur 4 M. Bayley, n’a rien 
de remarquable sous le rapport architectural, mais les bois sont 
plus beaux et plus vastes que tous ceux que j’ai récemment visités, 
et a l’extrémité d’un terrain il y a un bosquet octogone d’ot l’on 
a une vue qui rivalise avec celle de Castle Howard, ici c’est aussi 
un “ Meeting of the Waters” c’est le second, celui de l’Avoca avec 
l’Aughrim, qui se rencontrent au pied de Bally Arthur et con- 
tinuent en une seule masse jusqu’a Arklow, ou ils se jettent dans 
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la mer de Saint-George. La vue est plus vaste qu’A Castle Howard 
et peut-étre a cause de cela moins séduisante, elle est cependant 
magnifique. De 1a une allée charmante qui serpente le long du 
délicieux Avoca conduit 4 Shelton Abbey, vaste et superbe 
résidence du Comte de Wicklow, contruit dans le méme genre 
que Castle Kilruddery et Howard, et par le méme architecte 
M. Morrison, son nom est bon a savoir. Je crois vraiment que 
Shelton est ce qu’il y a de plus complet, qu’il surpasse ses deux 
rivaux; mais je m’y perds. Peut-étre pour former un endroit 
parfait faudrait-il la position de Castle Howard qui est incon- 
testablement la meilleure, les bois de Shelton et de Bally Arthur, 
un extérieur mélangé de Shelton et de Castle Howard et l’in- 
térieur de Kilruddery. Shelton est trop bas, trop prés de la riviére, 
mais il y a une chapelle, ce qui manque aux deux autres. _Vis-a- 
vis sur l’autre rive sont les belles foréts de Lord Carysfort. Retour 
a travers les bois de Shelton et la route directe de Newbridge ot 
jai admiré le distique suivant : 


R. Critchley licensed 
To sell wine, spirits and ale 
In Avoca’s lovely vale. 


Diner et coucher 4 Avoca. Journée bien intéressante et bien 
remplie, malgré deux averses terribles. Mais ce qui m’Ote la 
moitié de mon plaisir, c’est ma solitude. Je donnerai je ne sais 
quoi pour avoir un ami avec qui admirer ces incomparables 
beautés. | Décidément, c’est mon bien-aimé Léon qui aurait la 
préférence sur tous mes autres amis. II les gotiterait mieux que 
tous. J’aimerais peut-étre une amie. 


Je puis bien dire avec Moore. 
There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart 


Que ne puis-je ajouter : 
Yet it was not that nature, etc. 
’Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were 
near, etc. 
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Conversation curieuse et instructive avec mes guides 
sur leur état religieux. Dans ce comté, a cause du voisinage 
de la capitale et de [mot illisible] de la plupart des pro- 
priétaires le peuple a oublié sa langue native, mais ici comme 
partout ailleurs il reste inébranlablement fidéle 4 sa_ religion. 
“No poor people are protestants, Sir, only the rich, barring a 
few farmers who are catholic like us.’’ Voila ce qu’ils me disent 
tous. C’est sublime ! Ils me racontent les détails les plus 
touchants sur les vertus et l’abstinence de leurs prétres catholiques 
qui ne prennent rien des pauvres gens, qui les marient gratuite- 
ment, et qui des autres ne prennent que 5 sh. a 2 livres par an; 
et qui, de cette chétive pitance, payent et entretiennent un 
maitre d’école! Au milieu de ces récits jamais un mot de ressenti- 
ment ou de mécontentement contre le pasteur protestant qui 
n’a souvent qu’UN auditeur, et 4 qui les catholiques paient la 
dime! Quel systéme monstrueux, mais quel peuple admirable. 


(To be continued). 
Art Notes By Frederick Carter 


GODS AND ARTISTS 


| oe aemerteee at large was for long satisfied to have variety 
in its gods—deities amany. They had a sort of concentrated 
___ symbol-form defining specialized powers—were working 
divinities in short. And it seems not to have been too hard to 
make one if you had a gift that way. It has been suspected that 
artists were particularly good at it because their idols had 
knowledge, power, and conviction in their shaping. Sometimes 
one wonders even, with a little tremor, whether all priests have 
not about them a hint of the artist manqué, of dark imagination 
bound too straitly by dogma for fair liberty of expression. 
To the ordinary man of that world it must, at first, have 
seemed an uncomfortable heresy when a god was declared above, 
apart from, and, finally, overmastering the familiar, everyday, 
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local deities. That was the first step towards a great and, 
inevitably, greater and greater god. One not in or of the earth 
but over all and singular, away in the vast sky. He was the 
weather-god, a thunder-fellow, lightning-darting, a cloud and 
sunshine worker. He duly became the all-master, star-twirling, 
the ultimate... . 

In the Middle East, it would seem, they first propounded 
that unique—and jealous—God. In sacerdotal pride they made 
him, the one, the only, the intolerant ; teaching the wondering 
world a theocratic absolute. And curiously, as this idea developed, 
the making of all images was forbidden, not only of gods but of 
humans. The artist appeared to be a danger, to be kept away 
from life and its representation. They felt suspicious about him 
and his tricks. At last, so desperately far had gone this division 
between man and god that a saviour was called for. God sent His 
only Son to save the world. 

This may sound, perhaps, an off-hand way to describe so 
serious and tremendous a historical process. But it is very necessary 
to find a simple point of view about it all, to describe the divine 
idea as say, an artist and idol-maker, sublimated, might review 
it, trying to find the right Epicurean angle of vision, to look on 
like an antique godling, promoted to be an angel, seated on a 
cloudbank and wearing a dubious halo. 

During all the ensuing lapse of time God went on being 
envisaged as greater and yet greater—more universal. Neo- 
Platonist and Arab thinkers enlarged the means available for 
expressing immensity in space and time. Then, when the Scholastic 
philosophers caught at the notion of divine infinitude, God became 
amazingly little as well as astoundingly big. For the world of 
thought was getting into a net of numbers. The significant cipher 
was steadily dissolving the older order of ideas. All wonder and 
mystery was in that round O, the zero. Very queer things were 
on the way to happen in the world of thought. Knowledge gave 
a new kind of ache inside, which might be divine or might not. 

Thus then, with the progress of science, came into being the 
minute, the infinitely small and tiny. The human being, in the 
middle of immensity, found himself with vast disappearing avenues 
of noughts and decimals in every direction, within and without. 
Big and little, God had grown outside size. For not only outside 
had dimension grown preposterous—numerals with ranked 
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noughts appended—but the scientific enquirer had set to work 
upon the insides of things as well. The astronomer had had his 
fling; now the biometrician put forth an equally astounding 
array of ciphers to describe the mysterious extension of the 
measuring rods that he had poked into the black dark of smallness. 
Space and time both, were overrun by monstrous mathematical 
squadrons. 

It has all got quite beyond us and our poor senses. These 
new dodges serve, however, to dissolve brute material, turn it 
to fresh uses, break down its constituents. Something loses its 
nature and becomes something else—it will serve instead of another, 
resemble it. Even if not so good, it’s cheaper. And this power 
and vantage over matter—this new rule—is gained by the wor- 
shipful wisdom of smallness, of the minuscular. This transub- 
stantiation does not depend on the glory of the great universe 
but on the marvels of the little world within. Making strange 
marriages of matter there are begotten yet stranger conceptions. 

By numbers the mathematicians have found the way to 
get at darkling Pluto; the underworld god has been forced to 
cough up his hidden treasures. He was known as lord of the deep 
underneath, the abyss and of wealth. That was his classical title, 
in the later Christian notion he became the devil himself, treasure- 
master of fable, actually excreting gold. We can see him plain 
today as the Minuscular god. In our dramas we have seen him 
arise, amid the smoke, this dark haunter of our fathers’ thought, 
as Mephistopheles. For us at last, as our very own, he is a pallid 
horror—a sinister ledger-keeper playing with figures, villainously 
accurate in his accountancy. He has that confounded knack with 
ae al which makes it so easy to ring the changes on simpler 
olk. 

To our sorrow we know him as the very god of our time. 
No argument now but succumbs before his grisly phrase, “‘ Profit 
or Loss ?’’ Nothing is to be done, habitually, for simple pleasure 
in the doing, no work for love of that particular and peculiar 
labour. All delight in art or fine craftsmanship, all exercise of 
these finest faculties, our newest god jeers at as empty pleasures 
to be indulged, if so you choose, upon the void of a hungry belly. 
Accounts are kept too strictly for that kind of activity nowadays, 
all work must be ruled by the figures on his books. Make money— 
or lose it, there is no middle way. Our god has a true name and 
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1E-is Mammon, who declares, with his purse, that the only truly 
good artists are the dead ones. And besides, everybody knows 
that artists best work starving. 

_ The artist, in his great days, has had his joy in spacious 
things, in their form, and size, and living shapeliness. But his 
power to reveal to a plodding people, fresh wonders of skill and 
craft, of hand and eye, vision and sound, is no more vaunted. 
Pageantry that filled and made splendid streets and halls with 
banners and robes and music, has gone. No more do buildings 
stretch at ease, happily dignified in design and ornament. They 
must now be expressive of their peculiar, particular function, 
square-shouldered and utilitarian. The artist liked to sprawl 
and spread himself ; but he also, was duly ensnared. And cunningly 
enough. The dangling apple of realism was put out for the artist 
to bob at. 

Recession is the hidden secret of representation, he was told. 
The mystery of the Vanishing Point was expounded to him. 
So, with the arrival of the theory and practice of Perspective 
came a new and desperate sensibility into pictorial art. There 
was about it—implicit, but not, at first fumbling usage, quite plain 
to be seen—an horrific infinity through which all things in the 
picture surge towards a point of disappearance. The planes of 
the landscape could have no ending ; always the things represented 
must fly away into the further deep of space within the picture, 
on and on, away, away—away, each beyond each; ever beyond 
and beyond. 

The native limitation of the great body of the earth, its 
roundness and easy restfulness, lost their functional purport in 
the logic of art. They drifted out of practical, conscious under- 
standing. The significant world was now flat, without verge, 
fleeting and far. A law, mechanical in operation, was master. 
Into the blue must everything run and run, ever more swiftly 
towards the abyss of distance. And with this research into the 
marvels of Picture Plane, Distance Point and Vanishing Lines 
came, also, a strange new power of the shadow, of Light and Shade. 
Thus then, as artifice in all things over-grew art, illumination by 
various and increasingly powerful devices became common. So 
the shadow became more formidable, it took on a dominating 
shape and consistency. , 

The blaze of artificial light and the shuddering deep of dark 

I 
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increased in the picture just as it became more frequent in life. 
Art was quick even to anticipate new wonders. The daylight 
face of the world was not now the only one, a new raddled visage, 
half masked in strong shadow, showed itself. And there was now 
a fiercer glare in the night, surpassing the calm gleam of the moon. 
With the sun’s fall came the dance of the shades, and the inward 
response of the darkling, unconscious mind took on a livelier 
jig. Upon great stages shadows surged up, high above the heads 
of the humans and gigantically flung themselves here and there, 
distorting and caricaturing a dwarfed mankind who seem hardly 
to have cast them on those walls but, rather, to be puppets dancing 
on strings held by their own vast shadow-shapes. 

Strong in all such ingenious artifices, light and shade became 
significant beyond proportion in form and space. The artist 
seeking a reality complex beyond measure, found himself subject 
to innumerable reactions from his material. Subject and object 
were rigidly bound within a projection of three dimensional law, 
enmeshed in a shadow-show promising a prodigy of real vision ; 
yet the space that his hands could compass slid away. Haunted 
and bedevilled by rule and measure, point and plane and line, 
the feeling of space diminished in art, urged and hastened into 
the depth of illusion. The frame took on a queer dominance over 
the picture. What had been once on a time the portrait miniature 
swelled, grew large, and rigid, and bloat, until the academic, 
official-commercial portrait came into existence. Painters found 
a lively run of trade in recording the foolish faces of the purse- 
proud and the vaunting simpers of their vain women. 

Yet the imagination remained none the less alive. Disturbed 
and in a strange humour it turned to fantastic tricks of a grim 
comicality. The free sweep and ease of the unrepressed mind had 
been taken away. For art must be deep—be profound—it must 
drive in and ever inward. Where was it going and what could 
come forth from its plunge so desperately afar ?>—Seeking a 
vanishing point, minuscular, microscopic, illimitably profound— 
inward-going with a painful intensity, acute like a pain at the 
heart, once and again it fired introspected genius to boil forth 
volcanically from those vast gulphs. 

Reacting, an artist here and there; at this time or the other, 
has flung away the sinister shade of perspective and striven for 
antique simplicity in breadth and spaciousness of design. Yet 
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rarely has it come out of more understanding than is given by 
instinctive feeling for quality and sensitive handling, a vision to 
be classed casually as the labour of a decorator on a wall, or an 
illuminator decorating a page. Beardsley oddly, eluded it but would 
seem to have taken out of past pictures all the queer demons of 
the introversion. All their elemental shapes, moon haunted, 
vizarded and fluttering their fripperies leapt into a linear form and 
power. The artifices of the stage crept into plain daylight. Make- 
up, cosmetic and theatre maquillage displayed themselves about 
rectangular streets and formal archways. 

For the rest, Archaeology had also joined the devil-dance, 
promising historical authentic truth. The great masquerade of 
time began ; Egypt and Babylon were here with us again, in their 
habit as they lived. We got to know so much that the very sense 
of style dissolved and was drowned in the flood of our learning. 
Across the lens of the camera every fantasy of shattered world- 
memory came out and leapt and grimaced in the glare of the 
shuddering pit of people, all eyeing, from their tip-up plush 
seats, the passing of empires, well mixed in with cant and cuties. 
Meanwhile for the painter, the chemist, amid stinks and processes, 
from vile pitch makes, by artifice, anguishing colour to help the 
fury of the time and shatter the old natural order of pigments 
with a new and harsher fugue of discords. 

A new myth of art is in the way to find being and instead of 
the old story of the pictured figure which took on life and stepped 
out of the canvas and frame, it should now, rather, tell of the artist 
who was drawn in and carried (or, might it be, thrust) into a 
dolorous journey far into a dread abyss, deep beyond deep. 
Perhaps already—one wonders—it has been told by Dante with, 
over its door, the inscription which might well be chiselled upon 
every municipal art school. He it was who told the painter, as 
he told the poet, too, of the oracular mystery of secret inward 
vision. With introverted sight the artist has walked after him 
through the seven-ringed pit. Did not Sandro Boticelli draw it 
all and, after that, his last great work, paint and draw no more ? 
Did they not descend ever and ever deeper within, to drag them- 
selves down to that despairing last end and bottom of hell ? 

Beyond that, the poor travellers found a wide sea to purify 
them and a tall mountain to climb. Perhaps the first part of 
their mental journey had taught them true understanding of the 
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perverse canon and its carrion body of death. They found a divine 
hill of purgation and a re-discovery of passionate beauty in a 
sainted Beatrice. And we still cry in our day as William Blake 
in his, that Art lies moribund in a grave sealed down by Pontius 
Pilate, Mammon’s Procurator, and guarded by soldiers. The 
soldiers stand there yet and Mammon’s magistrate. Can Man 
ever be resurrected from beneath the sealed stone surrounded 
by the instruments of slaughter and war ? 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A DUBLIN EDITION OF JOHNSON’S POETS. 


COURTNEY AND SMITH, 1925 edition, page 143, mention “ The Lives of the most 
eminent English Poets, etc. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Dublin, 1795. 8 vols.” 
They give no particulars of size or gatherings or publisher. But I have an 
edition of similar date, which does not seem to be the one they refer to, and 
which has some curious features. 

The title of the first volume is—The Lives of the poets of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and a criticism on their works. By Samuel Johnson. Dublin, 
printed for J. Moore, No. 45 College Green, 1795. It contains 66 lives, 7.e. the 
original 52 and the 14 added in the edition of r7g0._ The title bears no indication 
that it was to be followed by Volumes of the Works, but in the lower left-hand 
corner of the first page of each signature Vol. J appears—and the volume number 
similarly appeared in the other volumes. The label on the spine, however, 
also has Vol. I. It reads—Johnson’s Poets, Vol. I, containing Dr. Johnson’s 
Lives of (here follow the 66 names in three columns of 22 each). Price, Half-a- 
guinea. 

The title of Vol. II is—The Works of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, by Samuel Johnson. Volume the 
second, containing (then follow thirteen names in three columns). Dublin: 
printed for J. Moore, No. 45 College-Green, 1793. The other Volumes follow 
suit, Vol. III being dated 1797, Vol. IV 1800, Vol. V 1800, Vol. VI 1801, Vol. 
VII 1801, and Vol. VIII 1802. The set contains 52 works, the omissions being 
both from the original 52 and the supplementary 14, to that there should be 
another volume or two, but if they were published I have not seen them. Save 
for Vols. I and III each Volume has, at end of text, ‘‘ The end of the . 
Volume.” There is a Contents leaf following the title of Vol. I ; none in Vol. II ; 
in Vol. III it occupies the last page of the last signature, and in Vols. IV to VIII 
detailed Contents leaves follow the text, separately paginated. Volume II is 
possibly erroneously dated, or Vol. I? 

The size is 10} x 6}, and the gathering is in fours, blue boards, white paper 
backs, with paper labels. The label on Vol. I is 54 inches long, and must be 
nearly a record. PSO ah 
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THE Moores OF Moore Hatt. By Joseph Hone. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Hone’s book can best be described as a chronicle, a chronicle which 
has too much rather than too little material. His account of George Moore’s 
ancestors, during the last hundred and fifty years, is apt at times to become as 
bewildering as the sagas of family life in which modern novelists indulge. 
Nevertheless, the detail is fascinating. The Moores of Mayo were originally of 
planter stock and traced their descent, according to pious legend, from Sir 
Thomas More. But their history appears to have been quite obscure until 
George the First, as Mr. Hone calls him, made a fortune towards the close of 
the eighteenth century in Spain as an exporter in the wine and grain trades. 
His father had married a Catholic and the mixing of faiths was destined to 
provide a stimulus and embarrassment which will be found throughout this 
chronicle. With an ample fortune, George Moore returned to Ireland, extended 
the small family estate and built Moore Hall. A remarkable and tragic event 
brought Irish history to the Spanish merchant’s door. His son, John, who was 
reading for the Bar in Dublin, became implicated in the Irish republican 
movement. He took a prominent part in the battle at Castlebar and his name 
appears at the head of General Humbert’s proclamation with the rank and title 
of Citizen John Moore, President of the Republic of Connaught. Despite every 
attempt of the family to save him, he languished and died in a Dublin prison. 

George Moore the Second, whose life is better known, was an amateur 
historian and philosopher of rationalist tendencies. But his life-long work, a 
history of the French Revolution, still remains unpublished. His son, George 
the Third, appears to have reacted from his early training at Oscott, an English 
Catholic public school, much to the distress of his parents and was swept into 
the last phase of the Byronic fashion. His intrigue with somebody else’s wife 
appears to have ended dramatically among the Greek Isles, and the young man 
fared eastward. On his return, Maria Edgeworth, a friend of the family, 
endeavoured to interest him in writing and encouraged him to elaborate and 
publish his travel diaries. But George Henry Moore settled down to country 
life, horse racing and politics. During the famine he played an active part as 
philanthropist. Eventually, he entered Parliament and showed some sympathies 
with the Fenian movement. Colonel Maurice Moore recalled how the family 
were staying one summer in the ’fifties at the seaside near Galway when a car 
drove up to the door. The child’s curiosity was excited by an air of mystery 
about the visitors, two exceptionally tall nuns, nearly six feet in height. These 
were Fenians in disguise, his mother told him in after years and she added that 
she did not approve of the danger and disrepute in which her husband was 
involved in having such associates. After their long sojourn in Spain, the first 
Moores seem to have looked slightly askance on the form which Catholicism takes 
in Ireland, but over the chronicle of this extraordinary family there stretches 
gradually the shadow of the new Victorian Catholic Puritanism. 

The last chapters of this chronicle make sorry reading, for Mr. Hone has, 
in great detail and rather unnecessarily, as one must think, described the life- 
long squabble between George Moore and Colonel Maurice Moore over the question 
of religion. The chapters are all the more distressing because Mr. Hone does 
not endeavour to analyse or explain the matter. George Moore reacted in a 
different way at Oscott from his father. Genius must revolt but Moore’s obsession 
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implies some deep psychic injury at a tender age from which he never recovered. 
The quarrel raged, was exacerbated, and drove both men to extremes. When 
their uncle, Llewelyn Blake, left £60,000 to a monastic institution, Rome itself 
intervened and the will was modified. George Moore’s reaction is best measured 
by the ferocious humour with which he accepted the matter. The downfall of 
old families is usually attributed to extravagance, idleness, drink and gambling. 
The strange history of the Moore family seems to indicate a paradoxical moral 
of its own. Mr. Hone retains the imperturbability of a chronicler, but he is 
anxious to defend the old landed families, Catholic and Protestant, from the 
familiar charges directed against them. But as a historical document, this book 
indicates what was largely wrong with the landed class. They could never make 
up their minds whether they belonged to Ireland or the Empire. Colonel Moore 
fought in the Boer War while George was severing his connection with the British 
Empire. Later when Colonel Moore was helping to organise the Volunteer move- 
ment, his brother had forgotten the ‘“ voices’’ in Chelsea. George Moore’s 
political somersaults could never have been taken very seriously but they were 
an unconscious parody of the political history of an entire class. AasGe 


THE IRISH DRAMATIC MOVEMENT. By Una Ellis-Fermor. Methuen. ios. 6d. 
LITTERATURE IRLANDAISE CONTEMPORAINE. By A. Rivoallan. Hachette. 

One of the paradoxes of the Irish literary revival is that we have failed to 
produce any movement in criticism and still depend on the views of critics in 
other countries. This is unfortunate, for foreign critics badly need guidance in 
these matters. Modern Irish literature continues to attract the attention of 
writers in England, France, America, Italy, Japan. Nevertheless, it is quite 
possible to pass through either of our two Universities with merely a dim feeling 
that there has been some kind of literary activity in this country during the last 
fifty years. In this matter our Universities have served us very badly indeed. 
We have had, of course, a very copious supply of literary propaganda ; we have 
had quite a number of writers who combine the practicality of the advertising 
agent with the good manners of the shop walker, the volubility of the guide 
with the quizzicality of the stage Irishman. But, for serious attempts in criticism 
we must turn to Cambridge, London or Yale. Miss Una Ellis-Fermor is Reader 
in English Literature in the University of London, and her book is a serious, 
scholarly study of the earlier days of our dramatic movement. The pioneer 
work of Yeats, Lady Gregory, Moore, and Martyn, in those semi-legendary days, 
has been so often described that Miss Ellis-Fermor cannot be blamed if the subject 
is completely familiar even to those only mildly interested in it. 

At this point a real critic might step in, sift legend from fact, analyse both 
theory and practice and, in the light of our present dramatic crux, enable us to 
judge the movement as a whole. Unfortunately, Miss Ellis-Fermor follows the 
primrose path of acquiescence. Both Yeats and Lady Gregory wrote 
voluminously about the movement, and Miss Ellis-Fermor accepts their enthus- 
iastic transports, in those early days of comparative dramatic inexperience, 
without question. The majority of the copious essays which Yeats wrote in 
Samhain and elsewhere are little more than a belated indulgence in aestheticism 
though rich in imagery and dream symbols. They are interesting as an expres- 
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sion of what is called to-day wish-fulfilment. Actually, they explain why Yeats 
failed as a dramatist. Miss Ellis-Fermor’s knowledge of drama, however, appears 
to be purely academic, and she interprets it too frequently in terms purely of litera- 
ture. To this we must add a rather ingenuous attitude towards the stress of 
literary life. One example will suffice. To show the mutual difficulties en- 
countered by Yeats and Moore in their famous dramatic collaboration, she 
quotes approvingly from Yeats’s autobiography. As this satiric account was 
written thirty years after the event and several years after George Moore’s death, 
we may be pardoned if we remain sceptical of its complete accuracy. It may 
appear ungenerous to quarrel with Miss Ellis-Fermor’s study in appreciation, 
but the time surely has come for analysis and real criticism. It is unfortunate 
also that Miss Ellis-Fermor so often confuses success with worth. As a result 
she has not ventured to seek out those dramatists who in the living press and 
gamble of the movement have been neglected. She devotes, for instance, an 
entire chapter to the influence of Ibsen in this country, but has never heard 
apparently of the plays described elsewhere in another article in the present 
number of this magazine. 

M. Rivoallan cannot be accused of sins of omission. He is all-inclusive and 
in his survey of half a century of Irish literary activity he has overlooked very 
few names. His industry in collecting names, titles and adequate information 
is in itself an object lesson. He is frequently shrewd and apperceptive in his 
judgments, but his critical definitions seem to depend on sheer luck and, when 
luck deserts him, he is guilty of gaffes. As every reviewer knows, it is extremely 
unwise to judge even a book by the cover. Here is an example of M. Rivoallan’s 
bad luck. In describing Blanaid Salkeld’s excellent poem, The Fox’s Covert, 
he writes: “‘ Quand au ’Fourré du Renard’, 11 traite lun des thémes les plus chers 
a l’Irlande rurale, ou tous, du plus pauvre laboureur jusqu’au survivant des féodaux, 
se passionnent pour le renard, ses ruses, ses angotsses.’’ Unfortunately, for M. 
Rivoallan, this is a city poem and Reynard is only mentioned once in a few passing 
lines. Much of M. Rivoallan’s information seems to have depended on personal 
contact. He devotes a good deal of unnecessary space to some of James Joyce’s 
disciples in Paris, their opinions on Mr. Joyce, on Mr. Eliot, and other really 
irrelevant matters. On the other hand, some of the best poets of the older genera- 
tion are merely dim figures to M. Rivoallan ; he has not met them. The result 
is that the entire book is top-heavy and lacking in proportion. Nevertheless, in 
its eagerness and curiosity, this is a stimulating book and should give heart to 
the younger writers mentioned in it. Besides, M. Rivoallan cannot be quite 
blamed for his mistakes. One of the practical tragedies of Irish literature is 
its inaccessibility. Many of our best plays and books have never been reprinted 
and the work of our present-day writers is scattered throughout the publishing 
lists of London. AUSTIN CLARKE. 


THREE PLAYS BY TERESA DEEVY: Katie Roche, The King of Spain’s Daughter, 
The Wild Goose. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

I find it hard to believe that it was only on Saint Patrick’s Day ten years ago 

that Miss Deevy’s first play “‘ The Reapers ”’ was produced at the Abbey Theatre. 

Hard to believe because it seemed to me, and it must have seemed to Miss 
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Deevy, that we had been talking about this play and others of hers for a long 
time. It is difficult to persuade the public that a theatre like the Abbey or the 
Gate is always agog for a good play, it is difficult to combat the belief that there 
is a gang, a Gestapo, eager to shoot down every young dramatist. I shall preen 
myself on the fact that quite a few years before 1930 I sent Miss Deevy a book 
of my half-realistic plays and I know she was affected by them and started to 
make her own half-realistic plays but all of them so much better than my efforts. 
To my mind she is—perhaps I should say will be—the most important dramatist 
writing for the Irish theatre since 1930. Denis Johnston grows increasingly 
disappointing, an echo of an echo. Teresa Deevy, keeping herself directly in 
her line, never swerving for a moment from her individuality, keeps her integrity, 
owes nothing to anyone except herself. An Emily Bronte of the theatre. It is 
right and easy to criticise her achievement, she has, so far, practically only one 
subject—disillusionment ; love, life, glory, all end inmud. This theme floats up 
in play after play but only in two out of the three plays in the volume under 
review. I wish any young playwright who is trying to learn his craft would 
study the first act of “‘ The Wild Goose.’’ The whole play is as hard as a hazel- 
nut in October, a masterpiece of construction. Perhaps the theme of the play 
does not interest you but could you treat it better, could you treat it half as well ? 

Teresa Deevy has not yet found for herself a strong, popular dramatic 
subject. She may never have the luck todo so. These subjects come the wind’s 
way, the boy’s way. But in every play she writes there starts up suddenly a 
wild, unexpected flash, something that sets her apart, something that sets the 
character she has created apart—alone—unique. As when Annie at the end of 
“The King of Spain’s Daughter ”’ laughing exultantly, exclaims of her dull lover 
—‘T think he’s a man might cut your throat! ... I think he is a man that— 
supposin’ he was jealous—might cut your throat.” 

I think that Teresa Deevy at any moment will find her subject and cut all 
our throats, but, in the meantime, only to twist our arms, here is a book of 
fine plays beautifully published. LENNOX ROBINSON. 


MODERN POETRY AND THE TRADITION. By Cleanth Brooks. The University 
of North Carolina Press. $3.00. 


‘“ Many readers find modern poetry difficult, and difficult in a special sense.” 
This is the first sentence in Mr. Brooks’s book. In his preface, however, he says, 
“ Readers acquainted with modern criticism will find obvious the extent to which 
I have borrowed from Eliot, Tate, Empson, Yeats, Ransom, Blackmur, Richards, 
and other critics.’ We quote both these sentences because they indicate the 
confused aims of this book. In actual fact, this study is not for the general 
reader, but requires special knowledge of modern criticism, for Mr. Brooks spends 
most of his time discussing and criticising the theories of other modernist critics. 
He is Associate Professor in English Literature at Louisiana State University 
and even the exciting controversies of modernism lose their verve in his academic 
treatment of them and become dry-as-dust. Like many academic critics who 
have no real feeling for poetry, Mr. Brooks increases rather than lessens the 
difficulties of understanding. A typical example will be found in the chapter 
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devoted to Yeats. The Vision is certainly “‘ one of the most remarkable books ” 
of the last hundred years, though not perhaps in Mr. Brooks’s meaning of the 
term. But with considerable ingenuity and industry he endeavours to interpret 
the poetry with the aid of the astrological and Spenglerian cycles, the mathema- 
tical, horoscopic and phrenological terms to be found in The Vision. Despite 
his academic approach, Mr. Brooks is dissatisfied with the English tradition of 
poetry and with the traditional schools of criticism. By dismissing the entire 
Victorian period together with the eighteenth century, and by concentrating 
on the metaphysical school, past and present, he builds up a case for a 
new plaintiff. After reading several times his case in the final chapter for 
a revised history of English poetry it is hard to discover what Mr. Brooks really 
wants. One cannot resist, therefore, quoting his modest peroration, which is 
truer than he thinks: “‘ This sketch of a new history of English poetry since 
the Renaissance may well be regarded as an impertinence. Some of the judg- 
ments are trite; others, heretical. Moreover, its brevity allows no room for 
saving qualifications or convincing illustrations.’ 


PUSHKIN: EUGENY ONEGIN. _ Translated by Oliver Elton. Foreword by 
Desmond MacCarthy. Decorations by M. V. Dobujinsky. The Pushkin 
Press, London. 7s. 6d. 

Essays AND ADDRESSES. By Oliver Elton. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Elton’s translation of Eugeny Onegin was originally published in 
an édition de luxe three years ago and was beyond reach of the ordinary reader. 
Many will be glad to have this cheaper edition. For Professor Elton’s trans- 
lation is a remarkable tour de force and worthy of the original poem. The stanza 
used by Pushkin is even more elaborate than that used by Byron in Don Juan, 
and there are six double rhymes in its fourteen lines. Professor Elton has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the heaviness and mere jingle of English double rhyme and 
the stanzas move rapidly and lightly.  Eugeny Onegin is not only a masterpiece, 
but a period piece which has the romantic melancholy charm and irony of the 
twenties of the last century. Tatyana, whose passionate love for Eugeny was 
frustrated, became, as Professor Elton points out, the pattern for the heroine 
of the later Russian novel. The illustrations by M. Dobujinsky are delightful 
in their glimpses of snow-bound city, country demesne, and fashionable pursuits. 
They have, however, been reduced in size for the purpose of this smaller edition 
and, in the process, have lost something of the effect of their imaginative detail. 

There is an excellent essay on Pushkin in Professor Elton’s Essays and Ad- 
dresses, and one hopes that he may some time give us a translation of The Bronze 
Horseman, a poem of St. Petersburg, in which the hero is an underpaid Govern- 
ment clerk. An equally interesting essay on Chekhov describes the Russian 
writer’s journey across Siberia to investigate the horrible conditions prevailing 
in the convict settlement of Sakhalin. This aspect of Chekhov as a social re- 
former is perhaps less known than it should be. Karel Capek, George Saints- 
bury and James Fitzmaurice-Kelly are among the authors and scholars discussed 


in this book. 


k 
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Tue Port AND Society. By Philip Henderson. Secker & Warburg. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Philip Henderson’s new book is extravagantly misnamed, for it ought 
to have been called “‘ The Modern Poet and Disintegration ’’ or ‘‘ The Modern 
Poet and the Disintegration of Society’’ or ‘‘ The Modernist Break-down,”’ 
or something like that. As it is Philip Henderson treats very little or not at 
all of the twentieth poets who have been peculiarly society conscious—using 
the term “‘ society ”’ in its broadest sense. Only half a dozen words about Chester- 
ton, no mention of Humbert Wolfe and his Requiem and Uncelestial City, the 
barest mentions of Wilfred Gibson and Siegfried Sassoon, and only a few pages 
about Masefield and Rudyard Kipling. Nor is there so much as half a line 
about the Irish poets, Padraic Colum, Seumas O’Sullivan, or James Stephens. 
But there is a great deal about G. Manley Hopkins, T.S. Eliot and D. H. Lawrence, 
some of it very interesting and really good, but frequently completely off the 
point as regards “ society.’’ There is also much information concerning W. B. 
Yeats, whose artistic career, however, is not very correctly sketched out, and 
the revolutionary character of whose early verse (for its peculiar romantic 
escapism partly aimed at the creation of an Irish national social consciousness) 
has been both missed and misunderstood. Moreover, a number of young poets 
(often defeatist) who have been experimenting with words and ideas rather 
doing anything valuable or really creative have been granted a great deal more 
space than they have ever earned. All this is great pity, for Philip Henderson 
is a poet himself and he can write lively and interesting prose and sometimes 
say something memorable and illuminating. The fact that by no means he 
completely approves of his young defeatist poets (nor for that matter of some 
of the older ones) and every now and again appears to be trying to saw their 
heads off, is beside the point, for why bother so much about people who have 
been trying to put themselves outside every society that isn’t Marxist or Futurist 
as well as stuff rags into the mouths of the traditional singers? But Mr. Philip 
Henderson is hag-ridden by all the new stunts, and is so modernist conscious 
that he can’t disentangle the ponds from the rivers. What is also so surprising 
is that for all his wide literary knowledge he should make such deplorable 
mistakes. For instance he writes: 

And this explains why W. H. Auden sometimes makes sardonic play 
with the jingling rhythms of the unregenerate old balladist, while Day 
Lewis has paradoxically crossed Kipling with Hopkins, in an attempt, 
apparently, to enjoy the best of both worlds. 


Now that won’t do at all, because Mr. Auden owes nothing whatever to the 
unregenerate old balladist, but something to the doggerel broadsheet balladist ,— 
the ballad singer in his degeneracy (mot unregeneracy) and decline. And Mr. 
Day Lewis has most certainly not crossed Hopkins with Kipling, but instead 
crossed Hopkins with something that sounds like the Piers Plowman of William 
atrieeee old Miracle Plays, and the later Robert Bridges and later Robert 

raves. 

Then shortly afterwards Mr. Henderson writes: 

ote - Marsh’s Georgian Poetry enjoyed a certain popularity with the 
wider public. Untouched by the deeper undercurrents of pessimism and 
despair running through Hardy and Housman, it nevertheless received 
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considerable technical stimulus from A Shropshire Lad, because the simpler 
ballad forms used by this retired and solitary Oxford Latinist were thought 
to be hearty and rustic. 


But all that is a strange mixture of good sense and nonsense, for in the 
first place Georgian poetry, though frequently rustic, is not at all “ hearty,” 
and in the second place Housman’s verse is syllabic and not like that of the 
simpler (#.e. primitive) ballad forms, which were created ona basis of sprung 
thythm and therefore full of lilts. Housman’s ballad-poems are sophisticated, 
they are tamed by classicism. 

Then he says of Wyndham Lewis’s long One Way Song that it has “‘ sculptural 
rhetoric ’’ and is a “‘ tour de force.’ But there is nothing whatever “ sculptural ”’ 
about Wyndham Lewis’s torrential, blindly-driven One Way Song ; and because 
it is not in any way like a Villon ballade or any poem which plays ingeniously 
with rhyme and repetition how can it be a tour de force ? 

Mr. Henderson, however, can even cap that, for his strangest misstatement 
is a libel on a dead man: he says: 

But perhaps the most remarkable thing about Hopkins’s poetry is its 
often quite naked sexuality. 


For if the sexuality is there (and most of us have never discovered it) it 
is certainly not naked, and though “ naked sexuality ’’ does apply to Eliot’s 
Waste Land and much of the verse of D. H. Lawrence, Mr. Henderson’s observation 
in this case is so far from actuality that Father Hopkins ought to be turning 
violently in his grave. The fact of the matter is that Mr. Henderson is haunted 
by this spectre of sex and sexuality, just as he is haunted by lyrical flatness, 
seeming to think that verse has some especial social, moral, or intellectual import- 
ance because it reads like bad prose, and that certain poets are the true voices 
of their age just because they have ingloriously caballed together and been 
recklessly shouted about and log-rolled by a lot of greenhorn critics who know 
very little about their subject. HERBERT PALMER. 


THE CHINESE NovEL. Nobel Lecture delivered before the Swedish Academy 
at Stockholm, December 12, 1938. By Pearl S. Buck. Macmillan. 


3s. 6d. 
Mrs. Pearl Buck was awarded the Nobel prize “‘ for her rich and genuine 
epic portrayals of Chinese peasant life.” Her lecture is an excellent example 


of its kind. Concise, definite in its enthusiasm, it summarises and particularises 
a comparatively unknown phase of folk literature and life. The novel in China 
was the peculiar product of the common people, ignored by the scholars and 
poets even when they could not eventually escape its influence. The stories 
were written in the vernacular and read out in small villages. Unlike European 
folk stories, these novels, however fantastic or extreme in action, depended for 
their main interest on character. Shui Hu Chuan, one of the three greatest 
folk novels of China, portrays one hundred and eight characters. The novel 
spread from tea houses in villages and mean city streets to the Imperial Palace— 
but that is a story in itself. Many of these enormous serials developed through 
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centuries. The thwarted romance of Hui Chen Chi, for instance, was eventually 
modified and, as time goes in China, as Mrs. Buck remarks, five hundred years 
is not too long to wait for a happy ending. Mrs. Buck describes the changes in 
theme and quality of the novel throughout different dynasties, and shows how 
it reflects the popular mind. Only in one point may one venture to differ from 
her and that is in her conclusion. ‘“‘ Like the Chinese novelist, I have been 
taught to want to write for these people. If they are reading their magazines 
by the million, then I want my stories there rather than in magazines read only 
by a few. For story belongs to the people. | They are sounder judges of it 
than anyone else, for their senses are unspoiled and their emotions are free. 
This is scarcely true of modern urban civilisation. | Moreover, the folk mind 
has taken centuries to evolve its stories. 


LETTER FROM IRELAND. By Ewart Milne. The Gayfield Press, Dublin. 5s. 
DP glx 170: 

This book in my opinion establishes Milne’s importance as a poet. There 
is more than enough poetry in it for that, meaning by poetry the concentrated 
and musical expression in words of experience deeply realised. There is in 
addition writing that is not poetry in accordance with this definition but which 
is nevertheless its legitimate accompaniment in any book of comparable scope : 
philosophical and argumentative verse ; observations, which, though emotionally 
vital, show traces of an @ priort argument. 

He might be described as a modern alive to the use of modern technique : 
the dissonances, the broken rhythms, the feminine rimes, occasionally a disturbing 
absence of punctuation; but a modern with strong roots in the tradition of 
English poetry. I feel that many of the difficulties of his poetry are due to an 
excessive reaction against those roots and particularly against the spellbinding 
of decadent romanticism. The result is sometimes that the basic feeling of the 
poem has been robbed of its proper period of gestation, as though when he chose 
for his music : 

A hard quick tempo, a keen chime 
Overriding the woodwind and always compelling 
The merciless draining from his heart of sighs 


he promised to abstain from all verbal and musical /uxuria. These lines are 
from The Seed, the genesis of himself as a poet, and a tenderly sensitive picture 
of a boy’s first essays in self-expression : 


Traced by his green hand in rulerbooks. 


Letter from Ireland is a summary of the most varied experiences : a boyhood 
in Ireland, in Dublin city and in the Wicklow hills, a spell as seaman before the 
mast, as courier with the Government during the war in Spain, as political worker 
in London. The different strands woven into the tapestry of the book give it 
a panoramic quality. There are two elements in the man himself, the individual 
and the communal, the lyrist of his own and of humanity’s wrong. When these 
two elements reach their synthesis he writes the memorable poem, as in the 
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simple intensity of Sierran Vigil : as in Sierran Aftermath, which commemorates 
men he knew who died at Jarama: 


Always on the Guadarrama love 

That flowered into death sings 

Riego, Riego, laughing on those slopes, 
And on those startling peaks 

Leaves something ineffaceable : 


as in Vot Che Sapete which has a richness of texture worked into a perfect whole, 
recalling in its fusion of thought and feeling the Shakespearian sonnet : 


Not pearls that bed in deeps that bed in necks 

Snugly and warm under awnings along languid seacoasts 

Are bought too readily and too dearly but this love 

That sees the thing it loves unlike it and would change 

The strange unlikeness to its image or would bind 

Into its image the unrelated: or would cast it off 

Roughly like a hulk or like a yacht gently from the quayside 


This is the finest of the love-poems grouped under its title. In the others the 
conflict seems unresolved. The world has its claim and duty; the poet no 
longer belongs wholly to himself, nor yet to comrades Amaryllis, Lydia or Chloris, 
an austerity summed up in the lines, taken from Marriage 


I would be of the vanguard of those who have 

Joy and sorrow pain and delight only in relation to and subject 
Always to the unvitiated end: to the human sum 

To whatever shall be sifted 

Like gold acridly among sand and sweat and found durable. 


The form—binding, jacket, printing—is excellent, and the content should 
give pleasure and excitement to all lovers of poetry. EDWARD SHEEHY. 


For Democracy. Edited by the “ People and Freedom’’ Group. Pp. x+237. 
Burns Oates. 1939. 8s. 6d. net. 

I had the misfortune to meet an orthodox, doctrinaire, “‘ Communist ”’ 
yesterday (27 Feb., ’40). He had fought in Spain for the Republic. He 
correctly diagnosed the present war as fomented by the Capitalist Rulers of 
Great Britain and France for their own nefarious ends. But he, alas ! also 
defended the Russian rape of Finland. Finland, he said, is a pawn in the British 
and French game, and it is regrettable but necessary and even desirable that 
Mannerheim and those who support him should be crushed and destroyed, 
notwithstanding any hardship this may cause to the Finnish people! A Workers 
Republic can do no wrong, it seems. The individual does not count compared 
to the cause of spreading ‘“‘Communism’’ and destroying ‘‘ Capitalism.” I 
found also that this stupid Stalinite wished to destroy all National cultures. 
All are to be absorbed in the levelling process at which he aims. Incidentally 
the Jewish problem is to be solved by the absorption of the Jews. All variety 
is to go. Traditional languages, customs and religions are to be eradicated. 
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Now, while I deprecate arbitrary a priori Nationalism, Racialism, Economic 
Nationalism, Chauvinism and what is called “‘ Patriotism ”’ (1.e., bashing your 
neighbour at the bidding of your Rulers and “‘ my country right or wrong !’’), 
I cannot accept this abominable levelling out of all variety and national outlook. 

I am more than ever convinced that the choice between Capitalism and 
Communism offered us to-day is fallacious, and that there is, and should be, a 
via media which without abolishing private property will respect individual and 
national values, and will yet rid the world of the incubus of High Finance and 
Big Business and all the abominations that go with them, War, Unemployment, 
Fascism, Nazism (whether of the German, British or French variety I). 

A via media which will dethrone the State—and obviate the intolerable 
tyranny of a bureaucracy whether on Communist or Capitalist lines. 

And this via media I find in the proposals of reasonable Christians like those 
of the People and Freedom Group, whose contribution to the problem is contained 
in outline in this admirable collection of Essays entitled For Democracy. 

I do not propose to go into details, or to say that I accept the solution in 
all its bearings. But the essentials are there. 

My Communist acquaintances will call me, with scorn, a Reformist and a 
“‘Calotin ”’ (to use the French word). I accept the intended contumely as praise ! 

Mr. J. F. Neurohr rightly says: “In principle there are bound to be.. . 
irreconcilable divergences between Communists and Socialists on the one hand, 
and democracy on the other. The former can hardly avoid the suppression and 
denial of those elementary rights of liberty that are the lifeblood of the latter ”’ 
(p. 180). Mr. Louis Terrenoire declares: ‘It is useless to defend democracy if 
we do not endeavour to release it from the golden chains of High Finance and 
the rotten bonds of Big Business ’’ (p. 209). 

Every Irishman should read For Democracy. Ireland has a better chance 
than any other country in Europe to establish real democracy and to ward off 
the excesses of Capitalism and of Communism. 

The authors of this book are all devout Catholics, including Dr. Angelo 
Crespi, Rev. S. J. Gosling, Dr. Alfredo Mendizdbal, Dr. Luigi Sturzo, M. Louis 
Terrenoire, editor of L’Aube, and others. 

The People and Freedom Group, unfortunately and inconsistently, supports 
the present stupid and criminal Imperialistic conflict, although one of its 
fundamental principles which must be accepted by every member is :—‘‘ The 
conviction that war should no longer be recognized as a legitimate means of 
settling international disputes, and must be replaced by a system of voluntary 
or compulsory arbitration or by the decisions of an international court of justice, 
as the case may be.” 

But they seem to have swallowed, lock, stock and barrel, the professions of 
the British governing class—the War Racketeers—and print in their news sheet 
(Feb. 15th) the usual blurb on ‘‘ What we are Fighting For! ’’—although, in 
accordance with their principles, you can’t and shouldn’t fight for anything 
except with the weapons of the spirit ! 

I cannot follow them in their inconsistency. Have they been infected with 
the virus of “ Patriotism’? Do they really “heartily agree” (as they say) 
with the war aims of the oil magnates, chemical manufacturers and armament 
makers ? T. B. RupMosE-BRown. 
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A History oF PoLanpD. By George Slocombe. Nelson. tos. 6d. net. 375 pp. 
The new edition of a popular history of Poland, appearing at this time and 
advertised as from “earliest times to 1939,’ prompts one to examine with 
particular interest the chapters concerning modern Poland and the events which 
precipitated the present hostilities in Europe. One very short chapter only, 
however, deals with ‘“‘ Poland under Pilsudski,’’ and no detailed analysis of the 
authoritarian regime, nor of the way in which the new state tried, and indubitably 
failed, to solve the difficult problem of the alien minorities under its rule. This 
is a pity since Mr. Slocombe is a good newspaperman and appears to be well 
acquainted with his subject ; he is.at best in writing of Poland in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. One cannot eliminate the suspicion that this 
emphasis on the glorious past of the country, and the hasty treatment of the 
rather less glorious present, is related to the fact that the book is designed for 
consumption in a country which is now engaged in a war, the pretext of which 
was the invasion of the Polish autocratic state. Nevertheless, this is a readable 
history, not burdened with too many facts, nor with any original view of history 
—a straight “history of kings and princes,’’ in fact—and can be recommended 
to anyone wanting such a general introduction. Gapk: 


SALAZAR: PORTUGAL AND HER LEADER. By Antonio Ferro. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
net. 364 pp. 
DocTRINE AND AcTION. By Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, Prime Minister of 

Portugal. Faber. tos. 6d. net. 399 pp. 

There has never been any lack of literature dealing with fascism at its worst. 
And now that a neighbouring government has set the official seal on a particular 
vicious essay in atrocity-mongering, there is likely to be even more. Let who will 
profit. But there has been a surprising lag in our appreciation of what fascism 
is—both left and right have denounced or applauded what fascism does, without 
either of them really examining its nature. An understanding of Italian 
fascism has awaited our arrival at a more critical appreciation of democracy, 
and, more particularly, of the Italian democracy which preceded fascism— 
such as is shown in Margot Hentze’s recent book, Pre-Fascist Italy. Only within 
the last year Hermann Rauschning’s Revolution of Destruction, and the German- 
Russian rapprochment itself, have opened our eyes to the internal dynamism of 
German national-socialism. Portugal is unquestionably the most intelligent of 
the western dictatorships, and as a field for the study of fascism at its best, it 
should be of value. 

Of books about the Portuguese Estado Novo in English, I know only Michael 
Derrick’s naively enthusiastic account. The translation of Senhor Ferro’s book 
does not add much more to our knowledge. Written originally in 1932, and 
published now with one or two additions, it consists mainly of personal interviews 
with Dr. Salazar. The method is obviously modelled on Emil Ludwig’s Talks 
with Mussolini, but while the clash of two vigorous personalities in the latter 
book results in a profoundly interesting portrait, Senhor Ferro writes as an 
unashamed panegyrist, and his book has little objective value. The forty-odd 
pages which the translator has added to give an idea of “ some of the leading 
results of Dr. Salazar’s work” are a good example of that type of propaganda 
by manipulated statistics with which one is so lamentably familiar. 
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When we turn to examine the carefully selected collection of Salazar’s own 
speeches, which makes up Doctrine and Action, we cannot fail to be impressed by 
contact with the mind of a conscientiously honest and original thinker in politics. 
Few politicians’ speeches read well, but many of these are like well considered 
essays on the various subjects. The criticism of political parties is the best 
statement of the case for a state above parties I have seen, and the discussion 
on economic principles poses the whole question of what economics means in 
human terms—‘ all advancement is not progress.’’ The Portuguese dictatorship 
exalts national interests above most personal considerations, but stops short of 
extreme state absolutism, such as exists in Italy and Germany ; and, above all— 
in direct contrast to Mussolini—Dr. Salazar postulates state affairs as governed 
by “dictates of a higher moral order,’ which are presumably catholic and 
international, not national. ; 

One is left wondering not only how these principles would work in other 
countries, but also how long they can be relied upon even in a country so smail 
as Portugal. Certainly Salazar is right in observing that with many communists 
“a confused internationalism ’’ has become the same thing as imperialism, but, 
in his fanatical opposition to communism and Russia, he underestimates the 
achievements of Russian communism at its peak period, both in the economic 
and cultural spheres. The parts of this book which attempt to reconcile his 
belief in ordered social justice with open and continued support of reaction in 
Spain are the weakest. One would like also a more impartial viewpoint on the 
colonies. What we really need is an up-to-date history of modern Portugal 
which would enable us to place this fine idealism against a background of social 
reality. GRATTAN FREYER. 


LEONARDO Da Vinci. By Sir Kenneth Clark. Cambridge: University Press. 

(Tilustr.); “2ts) net: 

This is an important book set out in the easy style of a series of lectures 
which were delivered during a period of six years, and it is accompanied by 
68 plates, chosen for their appeal to the general reader. In addition, for the 
more studious, there are a list of verified dates in the great artist’s career, and 
a short bibliography of works consulted and used for the original lectures. 

“It is remarkable,” says Sir Kenneth Clark, ‘“‘ that Leonardo Da Vinci 
is one of the few great painters to leave us a quantity of writing about his art.” 
In these days of world-wide acquaintance with writers in all languages, through 
the means of published translations, we have much material of this nature from 
great Chinese painters. Leonardo is very Chinese in this regard, markedly so, 
in fact, because his philosophy of art and its relation with Nature is from the 
same universal fount. He left many notebooks and a mass of written material 
on loose sheets, to his disciple Francesco Melzi. There is a great scrapbook of 
these latter, containing about 4,000 notes and drawings, in the Ambrosian Library, 
and there are manuscripts in various library collections. Jean Paul Richter 
compiled and edited 2 volumes of these prose works, which may be seen in the 
National Library, Dublin, and I would recommend my readers to spend a fascinat- 
ing hour or two in perusing them. (The Library Catalogue No. is 704). 

There is an extraordinary feature about Leonardo’s hand-writing, which 
I do not find referred to in Sir Kenneth Clark’s book. It is formed “ mirror- 
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wise,’ as I have heard it described. The writing commences on the right-hand 
edge of the page, and each letter is formed in the reverse direction to that generally 
used—it requires the use of a mirror, in order that it may be read. A certain 
degree of psycho-analysis is employed by our author in surmising the character 
of the artist as a man, and it would seem that a most unusual feature, such as 
this is, might have suggested something. Why was it written so? Not for 
the purpose of concealment or mystery—it only demands either mental effort 
or the use of a mirror. 


In a passage of his Treatise on Painting there is foundation for the belief 
that he used a mirror in his work: 


I say that of judging your own pictures—when you paint you should 
have a flat mirror, and often look at your own work as reflected in it, 
when you will see it reversed, and it will appear to you like some other 
painter’s work, so you will be better able to judge of its faults than 
in any other way. 

To those who have only thought of Leonardo Da Vinci as a great painter, 
who was also somewhat of an inventor, this very choice volume, with its chapters 
dealing with his prose writings, will prove an open door into that inner chamber 
in which the creative artist works in solitude. We find the great master dwelling 
in a very ocean of flowing thoughts, arising from his work, influencing it, and 
finding time, and following the inclination, to write down for others a record 
of his illuminations. And they were no rough notes. As our author says— 


His passion for finding things out was accompanied by a far less profitable 
passion for writing them down . . . He seems to have enjoyed 
exposition. He wished his demonstrations to be perfectly clear and 
unmistakeable and repeats his proofs from every angle so that all 
contradiction is impossible. 


Leonardo was one of the ancients. He would not have abbreviation of any 
important thought. In his Treatise he writes :— 


Abbreviations do harm to knowledge and to love, seeing that the love 
of anything is the offspring of this knowledge, the love being the more 
fervent in proportion as the knowledge is more certain. . . It is 
true that impatience, the mother of stupidity, praises brevity, as if 
such persons had not life long enough to serve them to acquire a complete 
knowledge of one single subject. . .and then they want to comprehend 
the mind of God in which the universe is included, weighing it minutely 
and mincing it into infinite parts, as if they had to dissect it. 
In passing—our own great epic the Téin bo Cualnge—imagine the constant, 
rhythmic repetitions of description, being cut down because they had occurred 
more than once. ; 
Many writers on Leonardo’s note-books, have complained about their lack 
of order. Sir Kenneth Clark says that Leonardo’s lack of synthetic faculty, 
perceptible in the note-books as a whole, is partly responsible for their complete 
lack of order. I do not agree in this deduction. His paintings are a direct 
contradiction to it, and it would, to me, suggest that he had a fine power of 
discretion, and that he would not hinder the regular flow of ideas, of profit and 
practical help to all artists, by continually pausing to sort them out. This is 
work to be done by a few intelligent clerks—a mechanical task. However, 
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after suggesting lack of synthetic quality Sir Kenneth admits that Leonardo 
himself says that he could not arrange his notes for lack of time. 

The other chapters of this book treat of short periods in the development 
of the artist’s genius, and in the margin of pages containing reference to the 
plates, collected at the end of the volume, will be found the numbers of such 
plates. Much interesting criticism is to be found, and the author has been diligent 
throughout in working towards the clearing up of much confusion and mis- 
apprehension, which existed, as he points out, in the closing years of the 19th 
century. We have here a considered report and judgment, on the result of 
about fifty years of research and keen analysis, as to which pictures and drawings 
attributed to the artist, are indeed his work. A wider standard of judgment 
based on increased knowledge of primitive and oriental art, has displaced the 
academic viewpoint, and the description ‘‘ eccentric” has lost its supercilious 
application to criticism of work beyond the critic’s power to grasp. 

In attempting to sum up the character of the man Leonardo, the author, 
finding that the modern science of psychology has made a definite decision more 
difficult than ever to arrive at, can only say that Leonardo Da Vinci 

is a standing refutation of the comfortable belief that all great men 
are simple. No more complex and mysterious character ever existed. . . 

An artist friend once said to me—‘‘ What is the value or necessity of these 
last judgments, made on any creative artist, by those who are merely self-appointed 
judges, and without the knowledge to form a sound judgment ? By their works 
we know the artists.” 

We are indebted to the author for a contribution to the history of art, which 
fulfils his object, written in a vein of analysis without prejudice, and charming 
us through its freedom from technical speculations. ARTHUR KELLs. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Sir Arthur Eddington, O.M., 

F.R.S. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

In his latest work, Professor Eddington encounters and refutes the popular 
charge that there can be no philosophy of science, but only the philosophies of 
certain scientists, by demonstrating that there is an ascertainable present-day 
philosophy to which those who follow the accepted practice of science stand 
committed by their practice. |The recognition that “‘ it is actually an aid in the 
search for knowledge to understand the nature of the knowledge which we seek ”’ 
implies the acceptance of a scientific epistemology distinct from general episte- 
mology in that it is restricted entirely to the field of knowledge which has come 
to us by the methods of physical science. Our physical universe is defined as 
the world described in the form of physical knowledge, each item of which is 
subject to observational control. Consequently, ‘‘ generalisations that can be 
reached epistemologically have a security which is denied to those that can only 
be reached empirically.” A process of selection is implicit in all exact observation, 
and Eddington traces a characteristically lucid analogy between the scientist 
and the fisherman, whose net “‘ can never bring up anything that it is not adapted 
to catch.” Examination of the epistemological method shows that its laws 
(if correctly deduced) are compulsory, universal and exact, and, furthermore, 
provides new evidence for the belief that the fundamental laws and constants 
of physics are entirely subjective, ‘being the mark of the observer’s sensory 
and intellectual equipment on the knowledge obtained through such an equip- 
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ment.’ This may seem merely a restatement of the Kantian critique, but its 
primary importance is due to the fact that it has been reached by an independent 
process of reasoning, each stage of which is of a form verifiable by a specified 
observational procedure. 

Eddington describes his philosophy as Selective Subjectivism, or, Structuralism, 
the latter term being based on his mathematical approach to the concepts of 
analysis, structure and existence. The last chapters of the book deal with the 
beginnings and the synthesis of knowledge, and are stimulating in their suggestive- 
ness as well as in their idealism. The relation between physical knowledge 
and human experience as a whole is shown to be capable of two methods of 
investigation. 

““ (1) We may develop our general philosophy from the beginning, trusting 
that the experience gained in an intensive study of one branch may assist us 
to a right decision on some study of the questions over which philosophers have 
been divided. 

“ (2) We may enquire which of the existing systems of philosophy harmonises 
best with the conclusions reached in scientific epistemology. 

“ The first course brings us into the game as players, the second as umpires.” 
Meanwhile, even those of us who choose or are compelled to remain spectators 
of the conflict will find satisfaction in this brilliant and important book. ‘“‘ Con- 
sciousness has other functions besides those of a rather inefficient measuring 
machine ; and knowledge may attain to other truths besides those which correlate 
sensory impressions. 

“Yet, admitting the widest extension of the field of knowledge, its pursuit 
is only one of the activities proper to our self fulfilment.” W.R. F. 


PHILIP. By Joseph O’Neill. Gollancz. gs. 6d. net. 

Philip, son of a Jewish father and Greek mother, steeped though he was 
in the culture that was Greece, felt a strong urge to return to the land of his 
birth. He discarded chiton and chlamys and enveloped himself in tallith and 
phylacteries. Clad thus in the ceremonial robes of Israel, he sets out for Jerusalem. 
Pontius Pilate was Procurator when Philip embarks on his pilgrimage. His 
destiny has called him within the ambit of the enactment of the world’s greatest 
tragedy. 

Me. O’Neill, in this novel, has moved far from Land Under England. There, 
according to A.E. (as quoted on the wrapper), he transformed the thriller into 
literature. Here there is literature but the thrill is ecstatic. The terror is that 
of Greek tragedy which with pity purges. Philip dies—murdered by the suspicious 
poor whom he wishes to befriend and for whose well being he has again and 
again endangered his own life. His end is symbolical of that of Christ, towards 
whom he is drawn but whom he is destined not to meet. 

Written in miraculously simple English, recalling neither the Bible nor 
Bunyan, this novel shows an uncanny familiarity with Jewish manners and 
customs and evokes the period with an understanding and sympathy so 
individually marked as to justify the author in choosing an epoch so often 
treated in history and fable. Philip belongs to the literature that lasts. George 
Moore found inspiration in Palestine; Austin Clarke wrote an epic set in the 
Judean hills; Joseph O’Neill’s contribution is at least as important as either 
of these and surpasses them both in accuracy of observation. Ate ob, 
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Tue LAND oF FRANCE. By Ralph Dutton and Lord Holden. B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd. London. 8s. 6d. net. 
Paris. By Henry Bidou. Translated from the French by J. Lewis May. 

Jonathan Cape. London. 15s. net. 


The over-illustrated volume before us is extremely well-written, so well 
indeed that most of the photographs are superfluous and many of them 
unattractive. Who while yet sane, wants to look at the Roofs of Strasbourg 
from the Cathedral Tower? And those dreadful Buttresses of Chartres opposite 
page 72! The magic of the word Chartres is not sufficient to justify them as 
they appear in this very fine book. It may be indeed that an architect discerns 
some glory here that is holden from the average eye. Your reviewer can only 
see three parallel piles of solid vertical masonry propping up a wall. Be it noted 
that the reproduction of Whistler’s water colour ‘‘ Summer at the Plage ’’ which 
forms the frontispiece is worth all the other figures together and infinitely more. 

The book consists of an Introduction of 14 pages followed by 8 sections into 
which France has been divided by our authors with excellent discrimination, 
then a good index that will bear any test, and a map that could not be bettered. 

There is not a dull page in this volume. Not only is it carefully descriptive 
of every scene: in a sense the History of France is added too with abundant 
allusion to the men and women who have left their fame to posterity. Touraine ! 
The province with its castles of undying interest and its river of thrilling 
associations. It is all told here in Chapter IV, perhaps the most absorbing in 
the whole volume. Let a man wander in summer among the cherries of the 
Jura country with the river Doubs coming from the rampart of mountains, 
emerging into the plain, and joining the Sadéne north of Chalon. Or perchance 
he prefers the Mediterranean seaboard and the French Alps where he may muse 
upon forgotten glories among the ruins of dead Provencal cities. With this 
book in his hand he needs no other guide. 

And now to Paris. I have read at least a dozen tomes whose subject was 
the capital of France, but Bidou’s book is the best. How could it be otherwise 
since he begins away back somewhere in the Tertiary or Cainozoic period to find 
the stones that built the city and ends with the Paris of to-morrow? Carlyle 
keeps within narrower limits: ‘‘ Mud-Town of the Borderers (Lutetia Barisiorum) 
has paved itself, has spread all over the Seine Islands, and become City of Paris, 
and even Capital of the Universe.”’ Bursting out of its insular swaddling clothes 
it crossed the river to the North at first and later on to the South, but it was in 
the reign of Philip Augustus that the ramparts round the place were built. 

Passengers on the Métro have often heard English and American tourists 
ask as the train stopped for a moment: “ Who or what is Etienne Marcel ? ”’ 
And of course the mind harks back to the first Paris revolution and the excesses 
of the outraged Jacquerie ; scoffed at, derided, and treated by his feudal lord 
like a brute beast. The author sheds no tears for him remembering it may be 
the proverb : Oignez vilain, il vous poindra : poignez vilain, il vous oindra. This 
story is vividly told in one of the best chapters which, dealing amongst other 
things with the domestic architecture of the period, calls attention to the 
Hétel de Sens and the Cluny Museum. A few years ago I went round to have 
a look at the City Hall neighbourhood and was disgusted to see a vast amount 
of clearance of old houses that were teeming with history, but the Hotel de Sens 
—the Archbishop’s town house—seemed to be a rendezvous for the labourers at 
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the work of destruction. This same chapter has an excellent engraving of the 
Place de Gréve and the old Hotel de Ville in the background. No parcel of 
ground of the same size in any part of the world has been the scene of so much 
suffering as the Place de Gréve. Whence arose the devilish custom of throwing 
into the bonfire on each eve of St. John Baptist a large hamper filled with live 
cats? Every known instrument of death has been erected there: scaffolds, 
faggots, wheels, cauldrons, pillories, stakes, and birch-rods to introduce the others. 
Melted lead was never far away. Asa good Frenchman M. Bidou does not know 
anything about those things; but in the case of the regicide Ravaillac we are 
spared no detail. If any reader would like to miss a meal let him study page 111. 

I notice here in the next chapter two attractive pictures from different 
angles of the Tour de Nesle. How many people looking at Voltaire’s statue in 
front of the Institut see instead the black tower and the doomed gallant in his 
sack being dropped into the Seine? And then further on we come to a fine 
plan of Paris in 1615. The modern city is easily recognisable in it. Of course 
we cannot in a review go on quoting the multitudinous glories of the ever 
extending capital. The old houses of the Marais; the Archives, the Carnavalet : 
hours upon hours we have spent there—longing now to be back. There is an 
oil painting of Marat in the Carnavalet that is worth looking at. What an 
intellectual head and face! 

It is a settled thing that Paris is the home of wickedness. There as in 
London, you can find what you have come to see. 

This last remark: Paris is a beautiful woman, but for about 70 years she 
has not been looking her best. She stands with a disfiguring stoop, speaks in 
a falsetto voice. Not until the Tuileries shall have been rebuilt on a scale of 
greater magnificence than before—every detail of which is preserved—not until 
the Duc de Guise shall have been brought to Rheims and crowned King of 
France: then and only then will Paris be her lovely self again. 

SAMUEL B. CROOKS. 


THE LoNnELIEST MounrTAIN, and other Poems. By W.H. Davies. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Davies states in a brief prefatory note that this is the last book of poems 
he will publish, but he relents happily in a sentence or two and hints that 
there may still be a few scrap books to follow. No poet of his time has purified 
emotion so completely, or guarded temperament and fancy from the attacks of 
moods less useful to lyric poetry. Even when his gift of fancy seems exhausted, 
it flutters and takes the air again. Lacking the mysticism of Blake, his 
simplicity can, nevertheless, have at times that piercing truth which one finds 
in children’s questions. 
When we have questioned Church and State, 
Is there anyone else to ask ? 
Is it the Baby, three weeks old, 
That wears a gas-proof mask ? 


Is it the Infant armed to meet 
A poisoned earth and sky— 

A thing too weak to lift its hand 
To rub a sleepy eye? 
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The darker notes which one can hear in many of his later lyrics deepens here. 
Age, time, the tragedy of existence become more insistent here because they 
are not expressed in metaphysical riddles, but concealed in lines which mock the 
lilt of nursery rhyme and simple song. 


PorMs AMONG SHAPES AND SHADOWS. By S. Oshima. The Hokuseido Press, 
Tokio. 

The English poetic vocabulary with its romantic suffusion and verbal vague- 
ness presents obvious temptations and difficulties to a stranger. Mr. Oshima 
has acquired that diction and uses it with both ease and skill. But this medium 
unfortunately acts as a veil between the writer’s mind and ours. The majority 
of these poems were written during Mr. Oshima’s travels a few years ago in 
England, Ireland and European countries. Edmund Blunden has contributed a 
piece of occasional verse as preface. Mr. Oshima’s own impressions of England 
rarely escape from the romanticised nature tradition. Only in an odd line or 
phrase do we come on a turn of thought that is not western—‘‘ And fragrant 
summer scents my shoes and sleeves ’’—that is, for once, outside the Wordsworth- 
ian tradition, even though it occurs in a poem about Grasmere. It may perhaps 
be prejudice, but the poems written in Ireland seem much better. Perhaps the 
less encumbered language of modern Irish poetry inspired Mr. Oshima, perhaps 
in the traditional life of Connemara he found something akin to the folk life of 
Japan. 

Night and day 

I hear only the roar and cry of the waves 

And feel the silence of the rocky wilderness. 

Nature has laid waste all 

—All save ancestral relics : 

The white-washed cottages for gloomy souls, 

The low stone walls wailing in the wind, 

The currach dimly seen on sheer watery slopes, 
Pampooties gaily worn for voyaging, 

The crude branch-cradle rocked by withered hands, 
The patch of soil that scarce yields grass for cattle, 
And all the ancient ways and household laws, 

Here become miracles of a craftsman’s skill, 

The graceful dreams of old and earthborn spirits. 


In one poem, and it occurs in the section devoted to Japanese subjects, Mr. 
Oshima escapes from English romanticism. ‘‘ Set Light to the Agate-Lamp ”’ 
belongs to what one might call the Japanese Twilight, and its delicacy and pre- 
cision in defining a frail mood should please readers here. A. C. 


L’ARTISAN LITURGIQUE. Quarterly Review Edited and Published by the 
Benedictine Monks of Saint André-lez-Bruges, Belgium. Editor: Rev. 
Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. Subscription : 8 Belgas per annum. Specimen 
copy: 2 Belgas or 3s. 6d., including postage. 

Just ten years ago a few artists gathered together in Brittany. They talked 
of the ancient Breton tradition in Art. It was dead—for over a century. ‘‘ Could 
it be revived’ they asked? It could and it must. So began in 1929 L’ Atelier 
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Breton d’Art Chrétien. James Bouillé, the founder and leading light, was an 
architect by profession. He was one who took as his models the medieval archi- 
tects of Brittany who worked as well as planned. He had studied carefully 
the history of Celtic art, not merely in Brittany but throughout the whole of 
Europe. He saw that Celtic art found its greatest expression in religious art. 
To the Bretons—as to the Irish—prayer and therefore religious temples—were 
at once a duty and a necessity. 

_ The new movement for the revival of Breton Art must therefore have as 
its chief aim to revive Sacred Art in all its branches—architecture, sculpture, 
painting and wood-carving. 

They must first of all steep themselves in the genuine Breton tradition which 
had created in Brittany abundant religious masterpieces. They must then 
renew the ancient artistic style in a modern way which would be in strict con- 
formity with the liturgical spirit. 

Coincident as the birth of this Society was with a crusade for liturgical 
revival, the Atelier was assured of a warm welcome from the Hierarchy and 
priests of Brittany. How the Atelier has grown and developed we learn from 
the current issue of L’Artisan Liturgique. This periodical is a quarterly magazine, 
published by the O.S.B. of Bruges and devoted to the study of Christian Art. 
That the issue of October, November and December is devoted to the story of the 
Atelier shows the prominent place it has won for itself in the circle of Catholic Art. 

For Irish readers—there is food for thought and reflection, for remorse 
certainly—and for hope too and determination. Quietly but efficiently have 
these few men of Brittany, inspired with a noble ideal, carried out their work— 
the results of which adorn the country. There would seem no reason why we, 
their fellow Celts, could not draw inspiration from their achievements. 

A foreign civilization was forced upon us. It robbed us of our Celtic culture— 
of our Celtic individuality. We bemoan the fact. Wetalk... Weargue... 
We debate. Fools cry over the past, old women quarrel and squabble. Men act. 
Men do things. Men who are men understand that God has given them powers 
of body and soul to use and to be used. The Irish Celt would do well to study 
the story of his Breton brother and his successful endeavour to revive the ancient 
traditions of art. This study would create a spirit of emulation which would 
result in a resurgence of the culture which gained for our land the title of “ Island 
of Saints and Scholars.” HuGu O’NEILL. 


LE Mots. Synthése de l’activité mondiale. Paris. 

‘““Le Mois,” the monthly magazine published in Paris during the last fifteen 
years or so, occupies a marked place amongst French periodicals. There is on 
the continent hardly one big public library in which you would not find “ Le 
Mois.””’ This magazine has its peculiar physiognomy and is therefore worth 
noting. 

Month after month “ Le Mois ”’ tries to give in its 300 pages an account of, 
and a commentary on facts of significance which have occurred during the previous 
month in different domains of human activity. This task is evidently enormous 
and it would be easy to show some gaps. However, being directed by M. René 
Gast and M. Yvon Jan with a staff of competent collaborators, the magazine 
succeeded in achieving much prestige. 
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The idea of the founder of ‘“‘ Le Mois,’ M. Maulde, and of its first editor, 
M. Girard, was to grasp the whole contemporaneity, the whole activity of a 
month and without delay to summarize, recapitulate them and give an 
immediate ‘‘ synthése.’’ It seemed that this task was not successful. To give 
a synthesis on the spot was almost impossible. Sometimes the issue had not 
reached its readers when a new event occurred which brought to naught the just 
formulated ‘‘ synthése.’’ For the elaboration of a “‘ synthése’’ demands time 
and still more—perspective. 

The directors of ‘“‘Le Mois”’ soon realized the necessity of limiting their 
task. They became sounder and more modest in their aspirations. Now each 
monthly issue of ‘‘ Le Mois’’ records, in the first place, in articles a number of 
important facts of human activity in different countries. Without the necessity 
of exhausting all this activity and of giving an immediate synthesis, the authors 
note new problems in their contemporary historical perspective and comment 
on them. Besides these principal articles, the reader finds shorter surveys of 
problems of less significance. The part ‘‘ Faits du mois,” compiled with skill 
and taste, contains notes about facts and docuinents of the month. Finally, 
fruitful of material and instructive are the parts ‘“‘ Lettres et Arts’’ and “ Les 
Sciences.’ These two parts too contain both surveys of a more general kind 
and small notes about events in realms of science, literature, art—all this again 
in different countries. 

In summarizing, I would say that “Le Mois” represents an undoubtedly 
successful accomplishment of a task of great cultural importance. It may well 
be true that this task could be realized otherwise. But as the editor of “ Le 
Mois’’ and his collaborators do it, the magazine is full of instructiveness and 
interest. Its success is well earned. B. E 


To THE EpbITOR OF THE Dublin Magazine. 
Dear Sir, 

The Icetter from Oscar Wilde to Mr. Coulson Kernahan, given in your issue 
for January—March, 1940, shows, for one thing, that the ‘‘ damnable ” passage 
about yielding to temptation has not crept by chance inte the pages of Dorian 
Gray. Surely, Wilde put a strain on his Luther’s ‘‘ Pecca Fortiter’”’ to fortify 
the use of this bit of ‘ devils’ doctrine,” as he agreed to callit ? But I am only 
wondering whether his eagerness for the precious “ subtlety’ was kindled by 
any flickering recollection of the work of Balzac. Let us glance at a passage 
from Le Pére Goriot : 

“Je suis tourmenté par de mauvaises idées.” 
“En quel genre? Ca se guérit, les idées.”’ 
“Comment ? ”’ ; 

“En y succombant.”’ 


Baizac wrote this (more or less playfully, it should be said) fifty years before 
Wilde got his fine scruples over spoiling a ‘‘ work of art.” 


Yours sincerely, 
JOHN GUINAN. 


